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Editorial Comment 


THE REPORT of 
the Reorganiza- 
tion Committee 
appearing in this 
issue deserves careful consideration. It is an at- 
tempt to formulate the discussion that has been car- 
ried on in council meetings, district conferences 
and committee groups, during the past three or 
four years, concerning needed changes in the or- 
ganization of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Space does not permit a detailed statement of the 
many opportunities afforded the Executive Com- 
mittee during the past years to participate with 
other organizations in important projects. Suffice 
it to say that they were of such a number and nature 
that the Executive Committee, three years ago, ap- 
pointed a committee to survey the activities of the 
fraternity with a view to recommending a more 
functional program. This committee consisted of: 

N. L. Engelhardt, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

W. W. Patty, Professor of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Clayton R. Wise, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ben Graham, Superintendent of Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Walter B. Jones, State Department of Education, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania (Chairman). 

The report of this committee was called the Sur- 
vey Report of 1933 and it constituted the agenda 
for the council meeting of that year. 

Certain members of the council felt that the sur- 
vey committee had not gone far enough in its rec- 
ommendations and proposed the appointment of a 
Reorganization Committee to consider the problem 
of securing a still more functional organization. 
Such a committee was appointed by the Executive 
Committee in February, 1934, and consisted of: 
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Herman A. Ernst, representing the campus chap- 
ters, New York University, New York, N. Y. 

S. E. Torsten Lund, representing the campus 
chapters, University High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Manley E. Irwin, representing the alumni chap- 
ters, Curriculum Research, Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

L. L. Standley, representing the alumni chapters, 
Principal, Burbank Junior High School, Berkeley, 
California. : 

E. A. Collins, representing the executive com- 
mittee, State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri. 

W. W. Patty, representing the executive com- 
mittee, School of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana (Chairman). 

In order that the Reorganization Committee 
might have the benefit of contact with Phi Delta 
Kappans in all sections of the country, W. W. 
Patty, Vice President of the fraternity, was asked to 
make a tour of the country and to participate in 
each of the seven district conferences held during 
the fall of 1934. This he did during a period of 
three months and in addition he visited many chap- 
ters and talked with many individual members. In 
all his contacts he raised the question of needed re- 
organization and asked for suggestions from 
groups and individuals. The members of his com- 
mittee were busy in their respective localities col- 
lecting information and suggestions on reorganiza- 
tions. 

These materials, collected over a period of ap- 
proximately a year, were pooled at a meeting of the 
Reorganization Committee in Denver on July 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 5, 1935, and constituted the basis for the 
report which is presented to you as part of this issue 
of the magazine. 

It should be clear that a serious and persistent at- 
tempt has been made by the executive committce to 
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enlist as many members of the fraternity as possible 
in solving the problem of organization. The rec- 
ommendations do not represent the wishes of any 
small group. They represent in a very real sense 
the thinking of the fraternity as a whole. _ It is not 
the purpose of the executive committee as a group, 
or of any of its members as individuals, to urge the 
adoption of the report in its present form, good as 
it may be. The committee will, however, present 
it to the council for its consideration with the sin- 
cere hope that out of the deliberations of the coun- 
cil will come legislation appropriate to the new 
demands that are being made upon us as an organ- 
ization and that take account of the fact that Phi 
Delta Kappa is no longer entirely a campus organ- 
ization. Of the eighteen thousand who have been 
initiated into Phi Delta Kappa only about twelve 
hundred are members of campus organizations. 
The big problem before us is that of how we shall 
organize so that sixteen or seventeen thousand men 
in the field may continue to make use of the fra- 
ternity organization to further the cause of educa- 


tion. RUDOLPH D. LINDQUIST. 
FoR many years educa- 
CONSOLIDATION tion was able to carry on 
OF FORCES FOR without giving serious con- 
EDUCATION sideration to the need for 


cooperative endeavor on 
the part of the education organizations of the coun- 
try. Public support was generous and, to a large 
degree, unquestioning. That time is past. 

In 1933 the effects of the depression had be- 
come so serious as related to the fiscal affairs of the 
schools that something had to be done to save edu- 
cation. Attacks were made upon education by in- 
terests seeking to reduce their own tax burden. 
Schools were charged with mismanagement and in- 
efficiency. The state legislatures were propagan- 
dized for restrictive legislation and retrenchments 
in school expenditures. The legislatures, and the 
public in many communities, were carried away by 
the attacks on education and, by and large, educa- 
tion seemed to be defenseless to meet the issue. 

The appointment of the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education by the Department of 
Superintendence and the N. E. A. was the first step 
in the organization of a movement to stem the tide. 
The Commission enlisted the cooperation of other 
education forces and of lay forces interested in the 
welfare of education. A program of aggressive ac- 


tion was adopted and information regarding the 
condition of the schools was assembled and dissem- 
inated. Steps were taken to promote a frank dis- 
cussion of the issues of education by laymen and 
school men on the theory that “If the case for pub- 
lic education is strong, its strength is increased 
every time it is tested.’” That education has been 
tested, all will agree. 

That the work of the Commission and cooperat- 
ing agencies has been of great value to the cause 
of education must be obvious to the most critical. 
Will the Commission continue as a permanent or- 
ganization to safeguard the interests of education 
and of the children of this nation? Probably not. 
It is not too early to plan for a permanent organiza- 
tion of such a character as will conserve the best in 
existing organizations and committees and which 
may be even more promising as a long-time plan- 
ning agency. 

The consolidation of forces for education has 
been an obvious necessity throughout the period of 
emergency in education. Its need for the future 
may not be so obvious but it is none the less impor- 
tant if education is to keep pace with the changing 
and, we hope, advancing social order. 

There is need for a super-organization of the ex- 
isting professional and interested lay organizations 
for the purpose of continuous coordination of ef- 
fort in the various states and in the nation. The 
super-organization should be given an adequate 
staff and financial support to the end that the inter- 
ests of education may be conserved at all times. 
The N. E. A. or the Department of Superintend- 
ence might well be the nucleus about which all 
would gather, or an entirely new organization 
might be perfected through cooperative effort on 
the part of several of the ranking organizations 
in education. Needless to say, the counterpart of 
such a national organization should be found in 
each state if its work in the states is to be direct and 
vital. 

This super-organization, under whatever name 
it might adopt, would be in a position of leadership 
at once. Through it, other organizations both na- 
tional and local in scope and which now function 
independently would find expression. Its execu- 
tive board would be composed of the representa- 
tives of these organizations and by this pooling 
of interests education would be able to present an 
united front on education issues of major import- 
ance. PAUL M. Cook. 








The Evolution of Phi Delta Kappa 


By C. C. WEIDEMANN 


UR fraternity is an army of over 18,000 
O selected men. These are among the upper 
10 to 20 per cent of the intellectually qualified and 
available men of collegiate and post collegiate rank 
in the field of education. These men have ded- 
icated their lives to the education of humanity. 
They share a faith in both intelligence and democ- 
racy; and are available to represent the school and 
its program. The fraternity affords the means for 
a better mutual understanding and provides the 
organization through which the membership may 
function. 

Phi Delta Kappa is an educational and profes- 
sional fraternity in the midst of a changing social 
order. This order is gradually evolving by steps of 
orderly change from its early or childhood status 
to a new status representing a young manhood of 
humanity. By the natural process of evolution and 
intelligent choice of leadership for the fraternity, 
the development of Phi Delta Kappa during the 
twentieth century has been not only orderly and 
well timed but almost prophetic in its implications. 

By decades beginning at 1900, let us note the re- 
statements of educational objectives with changes 
in emphasis upon human development in compar- 
ison with the developments in organization and 
function of Phi Delta Kappa. | 

Before 1900, educational objectives consisted 
almost entirely of two statements demanding (1) 
uniformity of curriculum and (2) uniformity of 
college entrance.!_ These required the pupil to 
master materials prescribed by the teachers without 
any concern for their use. The inadequacy of these 
objectives led to the statement of the seven cardinal 
principles of education in 1918.2. Their aim may 
be summarized in the statement that ‘Education in 
a democracy, both within and without the school, 
should develop in each individual the knowledge, 
interests, ideals, habits, and powers whereby he 
will find his place and use in that place to shape 
both himself and society toward ever nobler ends.” 
(P. 49.) 


* Committee of Ten in 1892 of the National Education As- 
sociation. 
_* Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion in 1918 of the National Education Association, Report of. 


* C. C. Weidemann is a member of the Depart- 
ment of University Schools, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. He is a graduate of College of the 
Pacific (1917), has the master’s degree from 
University of California (1922) where he was 
made a member of Phi Delta Kappa, and the 
Ph.D. from Columbia University (1926). 


In 1928, four major objectives were formu- 
lated in answer to the question ‘‘what factors have 
the greatest influence on youth’s development?” * 
Their formulation suggested that every pupil de- 
velop an understanding and an appreciation of 
himself, of nature and of society; and an apprecia- 
tion of his Creator. These aimed to sustain not 
only the intellectual, physical education and health 
programs but also contributed to a new emphasis 
upon moral values in the education of youth. 

In 1934, ten socio-economic goals for America 
presented a comprehensive viewpoint of education 
to sustain, to improve, and to extend the security 
of humanity. These goals stressed all of the pre- 
ceding phases of education and incorporated the 
very important enrichment phase of integration of 
the whole personality to cope with the demands of 
a rapidly changing socio-economic order. Such in- 
tegration to mean the liberation of intelligence and 
the development of democracy. 

Thus in each decade from 1900, there has 
emerged a reformulation of educational objectives. 
Each succeeding formulation has lessened the em- 
phasis upon the imposition of subject matter arbi- 
trarily selected by a teacher and formally imparted 
to the child; and increased the emphasis upon the 
importance of using activities and other means to 
liberate intelligence. Such a gradual change in em- 
phasis is replacing authoritarianism by a democratic 
mode of life. Each formulation has extended and 
intensified the program of education finally to in- 
clude all children and all adults. 

The men of our fraternity have played a very im- 
portant part in the emergence of educational ob- 


* Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association. 

* Committee of Six of the National Education Association 
reported in the Journal of the N. E. A., January, 1934. 
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jectives and emphases upon human development 
in America since 1910. Phi Delta Kappa has 
emerged from its childhood to a vigorous intelli- 
gent manhood consisting of thousands of selected 
men with common educational purposes for hu- 
manity. These men are distributed among many 
chartered chapters over our nation and in positions 
of prominence in education. 

The history of Phi Delta Kappa® indicates that 
between 1905 and 1930, the fraternity has experi- 
enced a corresponding change in its organization 
and functions. Before 1905, there was no Phi 
Delta Kappa. Education was featured by individ- 
ual men of prophetic vision—Mann, Harris, Bar- 
nard, Winship. Their work was to preserve and 
to extend the security of the new program of pub- 
lic education on a trustworthy basis available for 
future generations. 

During the life of the fraternity, it has grown 
from a few isolated chapters to a closely integrated 
system of chapters. The means to develop such a 
system include the national magazine, the biennial 
council, and the executive secretary's office. In the 
ritual of initiation were included the three concepts 
of child, home, and school; and the three functions 
of research, service, and leadership. The early em- 
phasis of the fraternity was directed to the ‘“‘mutual 
help of men of sound moral character and recog- 
nized professional training.” The Fourth Council 
stressed the desirability of “establishing chapters 
in institutions maintaining schools or colleges of 
education” with a status of ‘‘professional fraternity 
of an honorary nature” (p. 35). This expansion 
did not promote the national strength of the fra- 
ternity but emphasized a type of localism or a con- 
dition of self-sufficiency within each chapter to an 
extent that each chapter knew practically nothing 
of other chapters. 

The Sixth Council (1915) passed legislation 
to overcome this and other apparent weaknesses 
within the fraternity. Provisions were made “for 
pooling of delegates’ mileage to all national coun- 
cil meetings’ and establishing ‘‘a national maga- 
zine to appear quarterly.” An important step was 
the ‘‘Honor Key” awarded for “actual accomplish- 
ment in the solution of educational problems and 
as an encouragement and tangible reward by Phi 
Delta Kappa of continuous effort on the part of its 
individual members” (p. 42). All of the vital 
legislation of the 1915 council survived and was 


* Phi Delta Kappa Directory, 1931. 


strengthened in spite of a rapid distintegration 
of most of the chapters during the World War. 
When the delegates of the Eighth Council of 1920 
convened they met as a committee-of-the-whole, 
“saved the fraternity’’ and “marked the beginning 
of reconstruction” (p. 45). Its most outstanding 
legislation saw improvements in organization, rit- 
ual, financial management and the provision for a 
“deliberate study by the fraternity of its aims and 
its responsibility” (p. 47). 

The report of this study was spoken of as “‘the 
most significant opportunity of the fraternity dur- 
ing the year to interpret its aims and purposes to 
stimulate productive effort and concerted action on 
the part of its members.”” It was pointed out that 
Phi Delta Kappa “because of the training of its 
members and their devotion to the highest profes- 
sional ideals, possessed unlimited potential energy 
and power” (p. 47). 

The Tenth Council (1923) among other 
achievements emphasized the need for: 

1. Clearer definition of membership standards 

2. Organization of field members 

3. Further improvement of the magazine 

4. A program of constructive activities for the 
fraternity. 

As one reads the record of the fraternity, it seems 
that all of the stresses and strains of deliberation in 
the council meetings were producing “a bigger, 
broader, better and more keenly self-conscious Phi 
Delta Kappa” (p. 51). 

By 1927 the Tweifth Council was keenly con- 
scious that “three considerations seemed to guide 
the delegates and the council as a whole in their 
thinking, namely, service to active chapters, serv- 
ice to field men, and a larger working program for 
the fraternity as a whole” (p. 52). The work and 
spirit of this council “indicates that the fraternity 
has now reached a stage in its development where 
it can and is willing to justify its existence.” Even 
the issues of centralization and standardization had 
vanished and with Phi Delta Kappa, 8,000 strong, 
“we want to be more and more a going concern for 
Education” (p. 53). 

The Thirteenth Council (1929) provided for 
a broader basis for a service program and the or- 
ganization of field members including a plan by 
which a state organization of the fraternity might 
be established. 

Subsequent councils have carried on toward the 
statement of more comprehensive functions for 














the fraternity. The Fifteenth Council (1933) 
adopted a statement of purposes and policies for 
the fraternity. These were considered by the 
Committee of Six on Reorganization of Phi Delta 
Kappa appointed by this council and their modified 
proposal of functions follows: 


1. To promote a strong nation-wide program and 
an organization adequate to put it into operation. 

2. To foster cooperation between a national organ- 
ization and local chapters as opposed to decentraliza- 
tion. 

3. To use its membership and its organization in as- 
suming a leading part in molding public thinking 
along social and political lines. 

4. To offer cooperation with other organizations, 
having similar purposes, in their program for initiat- 
ing and promoting political action for public educa- 
tion. 

5. To gather and disseminate information to de- 
velop the political intelligence and political techniques 
of its members. 

6. To encourage the development of such projects 
as may be of use to education. 

7. To encourage and establish alumni chapters. 

8. To be aggressive in the location of new campus 
chapters in properly qualified institutions. 


This proposal is comprehensive and indicates 
the tendency of the fraternity to adjust its program 
of work in the light of the educational needs of 
a rapidly changing social and economic order of 
which the fraternity is a part. 

What is the next significant step for Phi Delta 
Kappa that it may become outstanding in its educa- 
tional importance to all the people of our nation? 
A premature answer is not attempted. A tested 
answer is not available. Thorough display and 
discussion of proposals is a matter not of this ar- 
ticle, one person, or a small group of persons, but 
every member of the fraternity. 

That some such step could appropriately be dis- 
cussed and ultimately authorized is evidenced by 
the facts and issues outside the fraternity and na- 
tional in scope, which the national office of Phi 
Delta Kappa is experiencing at an increasing rate 
of occurrence. At the national council meeting, 
December, 1933, the importance of such issues 
caused the council to appoint a Committee of Six 
to study and propose a plan involving suggestions 
for a reorganization of the fraternity. That report 
is available as one, let us hope, of many other sug- 
gestions which may help to make our fraternity 
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more efficient. No defense is offered for this 
or any other proposal. However, a principle of 
change pervades, which seems to indicate that some 
kind of constructive critically considered proposal 
must be approved by every member as a tentative 
plan for furthering the development and import- 
ance of the place and functions of our fraternity in 
national life. 

To continue the ball of progress of the fraternity 
on its way, the writer offers the following sugges- 
tions from many brothers: 

1. The establishment of some kind of state unit 
of organization in each state. 

2. The extension of the three ritualistic con- 
cepts of child, home, and school to include com- 
munity. 

3. The extension of the three ritualistic func- 
tions of research, service, and leadership to include 


professional responsibility. 


4. The continued emphasis upon an integrating 
function such as fellowship. 

5. The preservation of as much of the present 
status of the fraternity as is reasonable in the light 
of what the future program seems to indicate as ac- 


ceptable to every member of the fraternity. 


6. A plan to promote the amalgamation of 
selected groups of workers in education on a na- 


tionwide basis. 


7. A plan to extend and perfect an organization 


through which field members of the fraternity may 


function. 
8. A service program to train the membership 


of the fraternity for intelligent political as well as 
educational action. 


Whether or not we accept the facts as valid is 
immaterial, for our social order is changing and the 
fraternity must evolve as a part of that order. So 
the question, what is the next step of the fraternity? 
We must so permit the fraternity to develop that 
each one of us is helped by it in some way to make 
some contribution for the further liberation of in- 

telligence and the development of democracy to- 
ward the betterment of humanity. 





The chief purpose of Phi Delta Kappa shall be 
understood to be the promotion of free public edu- 
cation as an essential to the development and main- 
tenance of a democracy. All other aims and pur- 
poses of Phi Delta Kappa are contributory to the 
main objective.—Survey Report, 1933. 














Agenda for Sixteenth Biennial Council 


SUBMITTED BY NATIONAL REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 


HE national organization committee of the 

fifteenth national council submitted to the 
council the following recommendation: “That the 
executive committee be instructed to appoint a 
special committee composed of an equal number of 
active-student, alumni-chapter, and executive com- 
mittee members to study the reorganization of Phi 
Delta Kappa with respect to more efficiently carry- 
ing on the larger national program and report its 
recommendations to all chapters by September 1, 
1935.” The recommendation of the committee 
was adopted by the council after extended debate 
and an expense budget was also proposed and 
adopted. 

Under date of February 14, 1934, the member- 
ship of the committee was notified of its selection 
by the executive committee. Without exception 
those selected to serve the fraternity as members of 
the committee accepted the responsibility. Mem- 
bers of the committee participated in the seven dis- 
trict conferences, each attending the conference 
most readily accessible, and each participating in 
the various discussions of the conference. Further 
attempts to secure suggestions and proposals for 
reorganization were made by members of the com- 
mittee through correspondence with the chapters 
in a given area and through repeated requests in 
THE Pui DELTA KaPPAN for individual member 
suggestions. Finally the committee met in an ex- 
tended session near Denver, Colorado, at the time 
of the meeting of the N. E. A. for the purpose of 
discussion and final decision on the report to be 
made to the chapters of the fraternity. The report 
which follows represents the work of the commit- 
tee over a period of nearly a year and a half and it 
is presented to the fraternity for consideration. 


PART I. INTRODUCTION 


Professor Rudolph D. Lindquist 
National President of Phi Delta Kappa 
Ohio State University 

Columbus, Ohio 


My dear President Lindquisi: 
Following is a brief report of the meeting of the 
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National Reorganization Committee of our organi- 
zation of July 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 1935. 


REPORT 


Pursuant to the will of the fifteenth biennial 
council of Phi Delta Kappa, you appointed the 
following national reorganization committee: 


Herman A. Ernst, representing the campus chapters, 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 

S. E. Torsten Lund, representing the campus chap- 
ters, University High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Manley E. Irwin, representing the alumni chapters, 
Curriculum Research, Board of Education, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

L. L. Standley, representing the alumni chapters, 
Principal, Burbank Junior High School, Berkeley, 
California. 

E. A. Collins, representing the executive committee, 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

W. W. Patty, representing the executive committee, 
School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana: chairman. 


The procedure of the work of this committee has 
been as follows: 

1. The executive committee sent the chairman 
throughout the United States to meet with each of 
the seven district conferences. The purposes and 
functions of the reorganization committee were ex- 
plained, suggestions were invited from those pres- 
ent regarding the need for and character of re- 
organization. The various chapter delegates were 
also urged to bring the work of this committee to 
the attention of their respective chapters. It was 
made clear that any and all suggestions would be 
gladly received and unless incorporated in the re- 
organization plan would be included in a separate 
part of the agenda for consideration by the six- 
teenth biennial council. 

2. For purposes of centralizing responsibility, 
distributing the work of the committee, and local- 
izing the contacts of the members of the reorgani- 
zation committee with the field, the United States 
was divided into five areas. Each member of the 
committee was instructed by the chairman concern- 
ing the general organization of suggestions and 
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also requested to write to chapters, alumni and 
active, within his area inviting suggestions con- 
cerning the problems that should be considered by 
our next council. The suggestions were classified 
under the following headings: 


A—NMajor new projects that should be undertaken. 
B—Criticisms of projects now under way. 
C—Suggestions concerning major reorganization. 
D—Campus programs. 

E—Business procedures and policies. 

F—The magazine. 

G—General policies of our organization. 
H—Miscellaneous. 


You will observe that this classification agrees 
with the plan followed at the fifteenth biennial 
national council in grouping problems for consid- 
eration of committees. 

The suggestions received by the various mem- 
bers of the committee were forwarded to the chair- 
man who consolidated them and prepared copies 
for the use of the committee at the time of its meet- 
ing at Denver. 

3. Another procedure followed by the commit- 
tee in developing materials for the agenda was 
a special invitation for suggestions which was 
printed in two issues of THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 
during the year. 

Up to the time of our national executive com- 
mittee meeting last February, the chairman had 
held to the view that it was the function of- the re- 
organization committee to serve as a collecting and 
organizing agency only in preparing the agenda for 
the next council. The executive committee, how- 
ever, convinced him that the fraternity expected the 
reorganization committee to develop also a plan for 
reorganizing the fraternity to submit to the council 
for its consideration as a reorganization-committee 
plan, developed by members of the committee who 
represent the members throughout the nation geo- 
graphically as well as in terms of campus members, 
alumni members, and national officers. The chair- 
man, therefore, requested that each member of the 
committee be giving preliminary thought to es- 
sentials that should go into such a reorganization 
plan, but that the actual formation of the plan 
should await a committee meeting. 

When it was decided that the committee should 
present its plan to the council, it became evident 
that, although the chairman had conferred indi- 
vidually with each member of the reorganization 


committee during the district conferences in their 
respective sections of the United States, a meeting 
of this committee must be arranged. 

Arrangements were made to have the committee 
meeting just outside of Denver at Brook Forest 
Inn, July 1, 2, 3, and 4. The executive secretary 
was extended a special invitation by the chairman 
to be present for the committee sessions in order 
that the committee might secure, as needed, in- 
formation concerning the details of organization, 
fraternity facts, data relative to the status of the 
fraternity, probable effects of the reorganization 
proposals, and similar matters. 

All members of the committee and Secretary 
Cook assembled at Denver, arriving at various 
times on Monday, July 1, and proceeding at once 
to Brook Forest Inn where the committee immedi- 
ately went into session. An evening session was 
held on July 1; morning, afternoon, and evening 
sessions on July 2 (the committee and the execu- 
tive secretary also went to Denver July 2 in order 
to participate in the fraternity luncheon held in 
connection with the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association); morning, afternoon, and eve- 
ning sessions July 3; and a morning session July 4. 
The afternoon and evening of July 4 and morning 
of July 5 were devoted to preparing the minutes of 
the meeting and organizing and revising the reor- 
ganization plan and other materials for the agenda. 

The committee accepted the general idea that 
the fraternity had provided for its appointment 
with the intention of developing a plan to improve 
the effectiveness of the fraternity in its program 
of promoting research, service, and leadership in 
education. 

The committee also assumed that it was to survey 
the work and organization of the fraternity from 
an unprejudiced and national point of view. It 
was agreed unanimously by the committee that it 
would incorporate either in the reorganization plan 
or in the agenda all suggestions received. Accord- 
ingly, the committee has taken every precaution to 
make certain that all suggestions received have 
been included either in that part of the agenda 
which deals with the reorganization plan or in a 
separate part where the suggestions are grouped 
under the headings mentioned heretofore. Oc- 
casionally there is some unavoidable overlapping 
of that part of the report which is called the re- 
organization plan and the miscellaneous agenda. 




















The general procedure of the committee, after 
the program was outlined, was to take up each pro- 
posal in order, give a considerable time for dis- 
cussion, then phrase the appropriate motion, per- 
mit further discussion of the motion as worded, 
give opportunity for amendments, and then take 
the final vote. In several instances where there 
was some uncertainty regarding the understanding 
of the motion as stated, or as to its possible effect, 
the motion was tabled for a time and then brought 
up again by action of the committee for final vote. 
Each item of the proposed reorganization plan was 
considered and voted upon separately and each was 
approved unanimously by the committee. Finally, 
the committee unanimously adopted the plan as a 
whole. 

The committee passed a motion requesting the 
national president to make the presentation of the 
reorganization plan an order of business for the 
first day of the council meeting. It was further re- 
quested that the reorganization plan be presented 
to the council as a whole without being referred 
previously to various subcommittees. 

The committee also addressed a request to the 
editor of the THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN that the re- 
organization plan, and the miscellaneous agenda, 
if space permits, be published in the September is- 
sue of the magazine. The national executive secre- 
tary was also asked to send to all chapters a request 
that further proposals which they might desire to 
present for the consideration of the next national 
council be presented to the executive secretary in 
writing at least ten days before the opening of the 
council. 

The national president is also requested to ar- 
range that such points of disagreement as may arise 
in the council relative to the reorganization plan be 
referred to the reorganization committee for con- 
sideration and appropriate revision. 

The following final recommendations were 
adopted by the committee: 

1. We recommend that a committee be ap- 
pointed to rewrite the constitution and by-laws of 
the fraternity for the purpose of removing from 
the constitution, as such, that portion which is es- 
sentially by-laws in character. 

2. We further recommend that the executive 
committee employ an authority on constitutional 
law to assist the above committee in the reorganiza- 
tion contemplated. 
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3. We further recommend that the revision of 
the constitution and by-laws be started as soon as 
possible so that it may be completed prior to the 
meeting of the sixteenth national council. 

4. And finally, we recommend that the commit- 
tee and its employed expert on constitutional law 
be retained for the purpose of making further re- 
visions and adjustments immediately following the 
adjournment of the sixteenth national council. 

Finally, it is only fair for the chairman to state 
that the professional quality of the members of this 
committee was of the highest order. There was no 
evidence that any member had a selfish motive in 
any motion that he made or in any stand that he 
took on the many issues considered. 

The assistance of the executive secretary, Mr. 
Paul M. Cook, was very helpful. 

The fortunate choice of location for the meeting 
permitted the committee to work without interrup- 
tion. The results of the meeting seemed to the 
members of the committee to exceed their expecta- 
tions, and the results of their year’s work are sub- 
mitted with the hope that they may contribute to a 
significant forward step of the fraternity. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILLARD W. Patty, Chairman, 
National Reorganization Committee. 


PART II. REORGANIZATION PLAN 
A. NAME AND POLICIES 


1. Name: That the name “Phi Delta Kappa’’ be 
changed to “Delta Phi Kappa, the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Education.” 

2. Divisions: That the organization shall be 
composed of campus chapters (now called active 
chapters) and field chapters (now called alumni 
chapters) and provided that a state organization 
shall be developed in each state. 

3. Field chapters renamed: That field chapters 
shall be appropriately renamed as separate units 
under the A. A. A. E., the names to be chosen by 
the several chapters themselves. The Greek-letter 
designation would be retained as an identification 
on the fraternity records but the new name would 
be used in all public announcements and in the 
magazine, e. g., the Nu Alumni Chapter of Chi- 
cago would doubtless be known as the Ft. Dear- 
born Chapter of A. A. A. E. 

4. Nature and purpose: That the nature and 
purpose under this reorganization plan shall be 
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identical with the nature and purpose as stated in 
Article II, Sections 1 and 2 of the constitution of 
Phi Delta Kappa. This statement in the constitu- 
tion reads as follows: 


“Phi Delta Kappa shall be a professional education 


fraternity. 

“The chief purpose of Phi Delta Kappa shall be to 
promote free public education as an essential to the 
development and maintenance of a democracy, through 
the continuing interpretation of the ideals of research, 
service, and leadership. It shall be the purpose of Phi 
Delta Kappa to translate these ideals into a program of 
action appropriate to the needs of public education.” 


It is further provided, however, that the state- 
ment of purpose and policy quoted above shall be 
defined according to the action of the last national 
council as follows: 


a. To promote a strong nation-wide program and 
an organization adequate to put it into operation. 

b. To foster cooperation between a national organi- 
zation and loca! chapters as opposed to decentralization. 

c. To use its membership and its organization in 
assuming a leading part in molding public thinking 
along social and political lines. 

d. To offer cooperation with other organizations, 
having similar purposes, in their program for initiating 
and promoting political action for public education. 

e. To gather and disseminate information to de- 
velop the political intelligence and political techniques 
of its members. 

f. To encourage the development of such projects 
as may be of use to education. 

g. To encourage and establish alumni chapters. 

h. To be aggressive in the location of new campus 
chapters in properly qualified institutions. 


It should be noted that it is not the purpose of 
the reorganized Phi Delta Kappa to compete with 
already established educational organizations but 
rather its purpose is to permit our membership to 
assist in integrating the programs of other educa- 
tional organizations and to provide constructive 
leadership within them. 

5. Policy regarding surplus: That the policies of 
present budgetary procedure and of accumulating 
a reasonable surplus shall be continued in keeping 
with the size, scope and policies of the organiza- 
tion, the surplus to be held in reserve—available 
in case of emergency and as a means of providing 


a working fund by which major projects under- 
taken by the council from time to time may be 
financed. 

6. New chapters: This committee is in favor of 
the policy of establishment of chapters of our or- 
ganization in only those institutions doing graduate 
work and that other standards be retained substan- 
tially as at present in force. 


B. MEMBERSHIP 


7. Classification: That the membership classifi- 
cation be revised to provide for the following 
classes: campus, field, honorary, and life. 

8. New members: That all new members come 
into the fraternity only through the campus chap- 
ters, the campus chapters being responsible both 
for election and initiation; and that membership in 
the A. A. A. E. be restricted to those who have 
previously been initiated by a campus chapter. 

9. Minimum qualifications for initiates: That 
election to campus membership shall be as pro- 
vided in the constitution at the present time ex- 
cepting that the words “‘or are taking” be deleted 
from Article VIII, Section 2, Subsection A-1, the 
article and subsection as revised will read as 
follows: 


“Graduate students and undergraduate students 
above the sophomore year who have completed at the 
time of election eight semester hours of courses in edu- 
cation and who are preparing definitely for a life 
career in educational service.” 


10. Transfer to field membership: That a cam- 
pus member of Delta Phi Kappa will automatically 
become a field-member of Delta Phi Kappa and 
the A. A. A. E. when he leaves the campus. 

11. Definition of field and campus member- 
ship: That for purposes of distribution of funds, 
voting power in the council, and voting power in 
cases of referendum, a member shall be considered 
as a field member after he is no longer a student, 
graduate or undergraduate, in a campus chapter. 
A campus member shall be considered as any stu- 
dent in attendance in the institution in which the 
chapter is situated except that any member for- 
merly a campus member in that chapter or any 
other chapter, may indicate his preference for this 
classification providing he actually participates in 
the activities of the local chapter in which he de- 
sires to be known as a campus member. 
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Cc. DUES 


12. Annual membership: That the minimum 
annual membership dues shall be three dollars 
($3.00) distributed as follows: To the national 
organization $1.50; to the treasurer of the state 
executive committee $0.50; to the campus chapter 
as collecting and cooperating fee $0.50; and to the 
field or campus chapter with which the member is 
actively affiliated $0.50. The field or campus 
chapters shall be free to assess additional local dues 
if they so desire. 

13. Collection and distribution: That the cam- 
pus chapter shall collect the dues of all campus and 
field members of the chapter. The chapter will 
forward to the national office $2.50 per member, 
retaining $0.50 per member as the collecting fee. 
The national office will distribute $0.50 per mem- 
ber to the state board treasurer for each member 
in good standing within that state; and $0.50 per 
member in good standing either to the field chap- 
ter (alumni chapter) or to the campus chapter 
with which the member is actively affiliated. The 
distribution by the national office shall be quarterly 
on the basis of remittances during previous quarter. 


D. NATIONAL OFFICERS 


14. Larger executive committee: That the na- 
tional executive committee shall be increased by 
the addition of two vice presidents, the three vice 
presidents to be designated as first, second, and 
third vice presidents. The committee gave consid- 
eration to the need for an annual council but it 
seemed better to increase the executive committee 
in order that it might be more representative. 

15. Term of office: That the members of the 
executive committee be elected to serve for two 
years and that no one member may serve more than 
two consecutive terms in his particular office with 
the exception of the treasurer who may serve at the 
discretion of the council. 

16. Biennial joint session with district represen- 
tatives: That the executive committee shall call into 
joint session the district representatives on the 
alternate years for the council on a date prior to the 
meetings of the district conferences, and provided 
that at this joint session a schedule of dates shall be 
arranged for the conferences in the various districts. 


E. DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
17. Nomination and election: That the district 
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representatives shall be elected for each biennium 
as follows: 

a. Three candidates for the office in each district 
shall be nominated by the delegates from the re- 
spective districts at the national council meeting, 
provided further that the balloting shall be on the 
same proportional basis that is suggested later for 
council balloting with this exception—the district 
representative shall have one vote only. 

b. Immediately following the meeting of the 
national council, the campus and field chapters and 
the state organizations in each district will ballot 
upon the nominees for district representative. In 
each district, the nominee receiving the largest vote 
will be elected. The balloting will be upon the 
same proportional basis as set up for votes in the 
national council. 

c. Balloting shall be conducted by the national 
office. 

d. All votes for the district delegates must be in 
the national office not later than April 1 following 
the meeting of the national council. 

e. The district representatives will take office on 
June 1 succeeding the date of election. 

f. The district representative may not succeed 
himself more than once. 

18. Duties: That the duties of the district rep- 
resentatives be those which are now stated in the 
constitution and which read as follows except that 
from paragraph ‘‘b” the words ‘“‘where such seem 
desirable” have been deleted. . 


“It shall be the duty of the district representative 

“a. To familiarize himself with fraternity problems 
peculiar to his district and to render any aid within 
his capacity in their solution; thus helping the execu- 
tive committee in the dispatch of its business. 

“b. To foster the organization of alumni chapters, 
the activities of alumni members, and the formation of 
state committees in all states. 

“c. To act as an installing officer of new chapters 
within his district. 

“d. To serve as a representative of his district in the 
national council in which he shall have full power of 
voice and vote. 

“e. To act in his district as the representative of the 
council in furthering the dispatch of business of the 
council and of its duly elected executive committee. 

“f. To visit each chapter, active and alumni, in his 
district at least once each biennium. 

“'g. To hold a district conference within the even 
year of each biennium, the personnel of each confer- 
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ence to be comprised of the district representative and 
one delegate from each active and each alumni chapter 
in the district.” 


19. Delegate for unrepresented areas: That the 
district representative shall act as a delegate in the 
council for the states in which there are no chapters. 

20. The district conference: That the district 
representative be instructed to call together for the 
biennial district conferences the representatives of 
the campus chapters, the field chapters, and one 
man from each state not represented by a chapter 
delegate. 

21. Biennial budget: That the national council 
provide a budget for each district sufficient to meet 
the needs of that district, to be adopted as the bien- 
nial budget by the council. It shall be the duty of 
the district representative to provide adequate fi- 
nancial data as a basis for the budget to be con- 
sidered by the budget committee of the council. 


F. STATE 


22. State organization: That the membership 
of the A. A. A. E. shall provide for a state organi- 
zation within each state by selecting a state board 
representing the field and campus chapters within 
the state thus giving all members in the associa- 
tion an opportunity to function in the A. A. A. E. 

23. Personnel of state board: That the state 
board in each state shall consist of a minimum of 
five members and shall include at least one mem- 
ber from each functioning group, these to be 
elected by that group. 

24. Duties of state board: That the state board 
shall guide the program within the state, and shall 
elect necessary officers, such as state chairman, sec- 
retary, treasurer, and shall provide for such com- 
mittees as may be necessary to carry on the work of 
the state. 

25. Preliminary organizations: That for pur- 
poses of preliminary organization in those states in 
which there are insufficient field and campus chap- 
ters to provide a state board with a minimum of 
five members, each field and campus chapter will 
elect one member of the state board, and the dis- 
trict representative will then appoint an additional 
number of members sufficient to bring the number 
to a minimum of five. These additional represen- 
tatives shall be drawn from the field membership 
of campus chapters having the largest representa- 
tion within the state. 


26. Term of office: That the period of office of 
the members of the permanent state executive 
board shall be two years except at the time of first 
organization. At that time half, or as near that 
proportion as possible, shall be elected for a period 
of one year and the remainder for a period of two 
years. These shall be selected by a lot at the first 
meeting of the state executive board. 

27. National support: That to start the state 
organizations, the national council shall appropri- 
ate one hundred dollars ($100.00) to each state 
board, this sum to remain in the national treasury 
as a fund from which to pay those bills presented in 
due form. 


G. NATIONAL COUNCIL 


28. Representatives: That each campus or field 
member in good standing shall have representation 
on the national council. 

a. That each campus chapter be represented by 
one delegate. 

b. That each formally organized field chapter be 
represented by one delegate provided, however, 
that new field chapters shall not have a delegate 
privilege to the council until the second council 
meeting succeeding the installation of the new 
chapter. 

c. That members residing in states where 
neither campus nor field chapters exist shall be 
represented by the district representative of the 
district of which state is a part. 

29. The ballot—campus chapters: That each 
delegate from campus chapters shall have at least 
one vote and-one additional vote for each 50, or 
major fraction thereof, above the first 50 paid-up 
members in the campus chapter. Each campus 
chapter in balloting upon referendum issues shall 
have voting strength as for the delegate in the coun- 
cil. This voting power shall be calculated by the 
executive secretary for the fiscal year preceding the 
year in which the council meets. As for “the pre- 
ceding fiscal year” the count is to be made as of 
May 31 just prior to the council and the count shall 
be determined upon the allocation of the $0.50 fee 
to the campus chapter. The decision as to the ac- 
curacy of the count shall be final upon the approval 
of the credentials committee of the council. 

30. The ballot—freld chapters: That each dele- 
gate from field chapters shall have at least one vote 
and one additional vote for each 50 or major frac- 
tion thereof above the first 50 paid-up members 
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who attended at least three meetings of the chapter 
the preceding year. Each field chapter in balloting 
upon referendum issues shall have voting strength 
as for the delegate in the council. This voting 
power shall be calculated by the executive secretary 
for the fiscal year preceding the year in which the 
council meets. As for “the preceding fiscal year’ 
the count is to be made as of May 31, preceding the 
council, and the count shall be determined upon 
the allocation of the $0.50 fee to the field chapter. 
The decision as to the accuracy of the count shall be 
final upon the approval of the credentials commit- 
tee of the council. 

31. The ballot—state areas: That in states in 
which there are neither campus or field chapters or- 
ganized, the district representative shall have one 
vote for each 50, or major fraction thereof, of the 
total number of paid-up members in good standing 
residing in those states. 


H. THE MAGAZINE 


32. Name: That the name of THE PHI DELTA 
KAPPAN be changed to such a name as “‘Educa- 
tional Advance,” a Journal for the Promotion of 
Research, Service, and Leadership in Education, 
Official publication of A. A. A. E. 

33. Nature: That the magazine be given another 
two-year trial, continuing along the lines followed 
by the editorial board since November, 1934, ex- 
cepting for the change in name. 

34. Policies: That the following statement be 
accepted as to the policies of the magazine: 

“The magazine of Delta Phi Kappa, the 
A. A. A. E., shall be published as a means of main- 
taining constant contacts between the members of 
the fraternity and the organization as such, and to 
further the development of a professional con- 
sciousness in the fraternity in keeping with the 
ideals of our organization. 

“In keeping with this purpose as stated, the 
magazine has a two-fold function, that of keeping 
the membership of the fraternity informed as to 
fraternity policy and fraternity activities, and sec- 
ondly, that of keeping the members informed in 
terms of educational events and changing points of 
view in educational matters. 

“It is the further obligation of the publication to 
present all sides of a given question rather than 
that the magazine should take a stand with ref- 
erence to any particular point of view.” 


I, MISCELLANEOUS 


35. That the entire report on the reorganization 
be adopted by this committee and recommended 
to the council for adoption. 

36. That no separate jewelry or insignia be de- 
signed for the A. A. A. E. 

37. That it is assumed by this committee that 
all organizational functions not definitely covered 
in these recommendations shall be the same as in 
the present constitution and by-laws. 


ParT III. MiscELLANEOUS AGENDA FOR 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The items included in this part of the report do 
not necessarily carry the approval of the Reorgani- 
zation Committee nor do they have the disapproval 
of the committee. A few of the items were re- 
ceived after the meeting of the committee and con- 
sequently were not given consideration. With the 
exceptions noted, these items were all considered 
by the committee in its deliberations, although not 
included in the reorganization plan (Part Il). 
Many of the suggestions received by the commit- 
tee relative to reorganization were incorporated in 
the reorganization plan and hence are not repeated 
here. 


A. MAJOR NEW PROJECTS THAT THE FRATERNITY 
SHOULD UNDERTAKE 


1. A new lay magazine on education: A new 
lay magazine started by Phi Delta Kappa. In this 
magazine the activities in education should be ex- 
plained in simple terms and for the benefit of the 
public. 

2. Dissemination of professional information: 
A national clearing house provided for the dis- 
semination of professional information in the va- 
rious states. Also Phi Delta Kappa should con- 
tinue to collect and disseminate material similar to 
“Evaluating the Public Schools,” except that such 
publications should be more nearly consonant with 
the actual educational organization existing and 
the financial resources available. 

3. Publicity bureau: Assume responsibility for 
finding and furnishing accurate information per- 
taining to public education and its needs for pub- 
licity purposes. The information could be sent to 
members of the organization who could see that 
local editors publish it. This project would mold 
more favorable public sentiment in regard to pub- 
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lic education. It is recommended that the national 
office sponsor clipping service, news releases, na- 
tional and local surveys. 

4. Dissemination of research: This is project 
number 3 recommended by the Survey Committee 
in 1933 (reported in THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN, 
December, 1933, page 123). 

5. Study of teacher occupations and teacher 
placement: This is project number 4 recommended 
by the Survey Committee in 1933 (reported in 
THE PH! DELTA KaPPAN, December, 1933, page 
123). 

r4 Selection and training of teachers: This is 
project number 5 recommended by the Survey 
Committee in 1933 (reported in THE PHI DELTA 
KapPaAN, December, 1933, page 124). 

7. Selection and guidance of youth for the pro- 
fession: This is project number 6 recommended by 
the Survey Committee in 1933 (reported in THE 
Put DELTA KapPANn, December, 1933, page 124). 

8. Investigation of attitudes toward education: 
This is project number 7 recommended by the Sur- 
vey Committee in 1933 (reported in THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN, December, 1933, page 125). 

9. Correspondence with foreign neighbors: 
This is project number 8 recommended by the 
Survey Committee in 1933 (reported in THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN, December, 1933, page 125). 

10. Education as a national problem: There are 
two educational problems which seem to be of such 
nature that Phi Delta Kappans throughout the 
whole country might work on them to advantage. 
They are problems which, if solved, would contrib- 
ute much to the promotion of education through- 
out various states of the Union and especially 
would do much to prevent such a national catas- 
trophe in education as we have gone through since 
1929. 

First; that of establishment of a National De- 
partment of Education with a Secretary in the 
president’s cabinet. The happenings since the de- 
pression struck us have provided more valid argu- 
ments than ever for the establishment of a National 
Department of Education. 

Second; permanent Federal support for public 
education. The government is putting much 
money into educational activities now because of 
the need, during the depression, for governmental 
participation in the support of public education to 
keep the schools from closing in many localities. 


Also, the breakdown in local and state support has 
furnished conclusive evidence of the unequal abil- 
ity of some local communities within states, and of 
some states within the Union in the matter of the 
support of public education. Furthermore, we 
need national participation in the financing as well 
as in the direction of public education for the very 
definite purpose of giving public education an ade- 
quate national point of view—this is a Nation, no 
longer a Confederation of States. 

11. A study of the functional costs of govern- 
ment in each state: This would be in the nature of 
an expansion of the work done in Oklahoma by 
Ashton in these two aspects; First, that chapters in 
Phi Delta Kappa survey each state and gather re- 
liable data showing the low cost of public education 
when compared with other governmental expendi- 
tures, novel school programs, etc. Second, that the 
national office act as an integrating force to dis- 
seminate these data through all available press 
bureaus. 

12. Secure greater cooperation between N. E. A. 
and P. D. K.: 

a. By ascertaining points of view on college and 
university campuses that will assist in working out 
a closer cooperation between the N. E. A. and in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

b. By preparing material for educational radio 
programs. 

c. By preparing resolutions for adoption by or- 
ganizations of which our members are members. 

d. By influencing state and local educational 
programs on the part of teachers’ organizations. 

e. By influencing the discussion in teachers’ 
meetings to keep teachers well informed profes- 
sionally. 

f. By making a survey of the educational pro- 
gram as indicated by professional talks and the 
platforms of professional organizations and by 
publishing the analyses of the same in a little 
booklet. 

g. By encouraging letter-writing between chil- 
dren of different states on the conditions of the 
schools and what is being done to improve them. 
This would not only serve to create a more intense 
interest in the schools and the fiscal problems of 
the schools but it would vitalize the letter-writing 
unit in English. Phi Delta Kappa might well offer 
prizes of five, ten, fifteen, twenty, and twenty-five 
dollars for the five ranking best, the judging to be 
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done by the Research Department of the N. E. A., 
and the competing copies to be submitted by the 
teachers and schools cooperating. 

13. A survey of unemployment: Phi Delta 
Kappa should encourage a survey of unemploy- 
ment among educators by the Department of 
Labor, such as is being undertaken for the Ameri- 
can Engineering Council. 

14. Panel discussions: The promotion, mainte- 
mance, and aid of panel discussions in various 
communities; the fraternity to promote the organi- 
zation and supply through its membership the nec- 
essary professional participants. 

15. A study of teachers in service: This would 
be a study of deadwood; of the causes of profes- 
sional degeneration; of teachers who are not ef- 
ficent but who continue to hold their jobs; and of 
the prospective openings for young graduates. 

Another need is for the protection of academic 
freedom. As a national fraternity of educators, we 
occupy a strategic position for supporting those 
teachers, principals, and superintendents who are 
professionally competent but who, in clear cases, 
have been attacked for promoting one of the high- 
est values in education. The work of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors in pro- 
tecting freedom of teaching in institutions of 
higher education has had, up to now, no important 
counterpart in the public schools. We recommend 
that, as one of its functions, Phi Delta Kappa ex- 
plore this problem in public schools with the pos- 
sibility of developing experimentally a successful 
procedure in dealing with it. 

16. Safety education: It is proposed that Phi 
Delta Kappa cooperate with all other organizations 
in the promotion of so-called safety education. 

17. Teacher certification: It is proposed that Phi 
Delta Kappa promote a revision and raising of the 
standards for teacher certification. 

18. Equal educational opportunity: It is pro- 
posed that Phi Delta Kappa promote the achieve- 
ment of equal educational opportunity for all chil- 
dren of all sections of the country. 

19. Secondary-school curricula: It is proposed 
that Phi Delta Kappa promote the nationwide 
study and revision of our traditional secondary- 
school curricula which at present are not meeting 
the needs of the changed pupil make-up of our 
schools. 

20. Philosophy of education: It is proposed that 


Phi Delta Kappa initiate a national project looking 
toward the reformulation of the general philos- 
ophy of elementary and secondary education in 
this country in order to meet more nearly the 
needs which have arisen as a result of modern 
technology. 

21. Adult education: It is proposed that Phi 
Delta Kappa cooperate in promoting a vigorous, 
unified, and directed program of adult education, 
adequately financed, in order to help our citizenry 
keep abreast of the rapidly changing social, eco- 
nomic, and technological conditions. An adequate 
program of education for the C. C. C. camps under 
professional direction should also be stressed. 


B. PROPOSALS CONCERNING MAJOR REORGANI- 
ZATION OF THE FRATERNITY 


22. State-wide organization: In order that the 
state plan of organization may work effectively, it 
might be well to publish in THE Pot DELTA Kap- 
PAN some plan that has worked successfully. For 
example, the plan of organization in Indiana might 
be satisfactory as a model. 

23. Election of field members: There needs to 
be a simplification in the procedure of electing field 
members to Phi Delta Kappa. 

The name of a prospective initiate and complete 
credentials should be submitted to a campus chap- 
ter; after approval by the campus chapter, the name 
and credentials should be submitted to a state com- 
mittee for approval. This approval would be final 
and the candidate would then be initiated into the 
campus chapter. 

The membership rule governing admittance of 
men engaged in the field of public education in 
the state served by the chapter and who do not qual- 
ify under the residence clause should be amended, 
according to another chapter, so that such mem- 
bers may be admitted without undue delay such 
as occurs under the present provision. Our com- 
mittee recommends that each campus chapter be 
empowered to admit non-student members pro- 
vided that they meet the regular qualifications for 
membership. 

24. Cooperation with other organizations: Some 
official should be assigned the responsibility of 
better coordinating the work of fraternal organi- 
zations in education. A committee should investi- 
gate the question of an affiliated relation between 
Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Phi Kappa, and Phi 
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Sigma Pi, having in mind the possibility of an 
amalgamation of the three in due time. 

Definite plans should be laid for cooperation 
with other state and national organizations in 
education. 

25. Criteria for new members: An uniform 
standard procedure and uniform basic criteria as to 
scholarship, professional promise, and personal 
qualifications should be established for the guid- 
ance of the chapters in the selection of initiates into 
the chapters. 

Undergraduate students should be made eligible 
only to junior membership in Phi Delta Kappa, 
provided also that junior membership in good 
standing (dues paid up) automatically becomes 
senior membership upon receiving a degree (1) 
from an institution in which the fraternity main- 
tains a chapter, or (2) from any other institution 
adjudged by the national executive committee to 
be of equivalent rank. A junior member would 
be entitled to all of the rights and privileges of a 
senior member except the right to serve as a dele- 
gate representing the chapter. 

26. Dues from field members: Field members 
who so desire should have the privilege of transfer 
to a status known as Membership at Large. The 
chapter designation at time of transfer should be 
retained but the national office should be the col- 
lecting agency for the annual membership fees. 
The annual membership fees for members at large 
should include only the national dues plus an ad- 
ditional fee of $.50 to cover the cost of collection. 
The member should be released from any obliga- 
tion for campus chapter fees. 

27. Honorary life membership: The fraternity 
should adopt a policy to provide for an honorary 
life membership eligible to all members of the fra- 
ternity in good standing at the age of 65 who have 
a credit of at least 20 years of good standing in the 
fraternity, the last 5 of which are consecutive; or 
who have a credit of 15 consecutive years of good 
standing immediately preceding the attained age; 
and providing that any member in good standing 
shall be eligible to this membership at the age of 
65 upon payment of a sum necessary to provide 
the period of good standing indicated. 

28. Annual membership fee collections: A 
number of protests have been made regarding the 
practice of the fraternity in the collection of back 
dues from members in arrears. One chapter ofh- 


cer writes as follows: ‘Once more, I am writing to 
protest against the necessity of trying to collect 
more than one year’s back dues from P. D. K. men 
who are in arrears. It appears to me, as it always 
has, as a futile and therefore foolish undertaking. 
At present we have 67 men in arrears and 27 of 
these are two years behind. Unless there is a 
marked change in the trend, at least 20 of these 
will go into the nominal list this year.” 

The National Council should provide for the 
payment of the annual membership fees in ad- 
vance, as at present, on a strictly annual basis ex- 
cept that fees paid by the member after November 
30 for the current fiscal year shall be accompanied 
by fees in advance for the ensuing fiscal year and 
provided that the national membership fees in ar- 
rears will be accepted from those who desire to 
maintain a continuous record of good standing. 

29. The initiation fee: The national initiation 
fee should be reduced from $7.50 to $5.00. Asa 
less desirable alternative to the reduction of the 
initiation fee, the fraternity should make the initi- 
ation fee payable, at the option of the candidate, 
either in a lump sum or in installments with a 
slight additional charge. No effort should be 
made to build up a large accumulation of money 
in the national treasury. In this connection it is 
also proposed that the present practice of collecting 
the annual membership fees from initiates for the 
ensuing fiscal year be discontinued in the case of 
those initiated late in the fiscal year. At present 
the initiate pays no annual membership fees for the 
fiscal year in-which he is initiated. One chapter 
suggests that the annual membership fee be pay- 
able semiannually. The implication is that the 
initiate be relieved of the obligation for payment 
of the annual membership fees for a period of not 
less than six months. 


C. BUSINESS PROCEDURES AND POLICIES OF THE 
FRATERNITY 


30. The surplus: A committee should be ap- 
pointed to study the question of surplus funds of 
the organization. 

31. Fiscal year: To supplement the article in the 
constitution (Article XII, Section 3, page 22), 
there should be a definite statement indicating 
when a member is in arrears and considered not 
in “good standing.” 

32. Election of district representatives: An ap- 
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proved method of electing district representatives 
should be adopted to the end that a large number 
of members will vote. Also, the results of the bi- 
ennium balloting and other important fraternity 
facts should be published in the magazine. 

33. Proposal of legislative items: Legislative 
items introduced by chapter delegates to the na- 
tional council should be submitted to the executive 
secretary in writing before the council meeting in 
sufficient time for them to be assembled and sent 
to each of the delegates, thus giving all delegates 
an opportunity to familiarize themselves with the 
proposals. Oral argument supporting the pro- 
posals should be strictly limited. 

34. The work of the national office: The work 
of the national office in furthering the performance 
of the legitimate functions of the fraternity should 
be as follows: 

a. Keeping the necessary records and sending 
out written material, as authorized, to local chap- 
ters, to members, to libraries, and to others. 

b. Determining by a referendum procedure the 
opinion of the membership with regard to frater- 
nity issues and with regard to educational issues of 
national importance. 

c. Gathering and disseminating information 
upon these issues in education which have been 
formally selected by the fraternity through its na- 
tional council and district conferences. 

d. Gathering and disseminating information as 
to activities of chapters and of other educational 
organizations in working for the solution of educa- 
tional problems. 

e. Cooperating with other educational and civic 
organizations on educational matters. 

f. Performing other duties as duly authorized 
by the fraternity through its national council, dis- 
trict conference, and executive committee. 


D. ACTIVITIES OF THE CAMPUS CHAPTER 


35. Chapter programs: Place on the chapter pro- 
gram talks, debates, and panel discussions on items 
in the N. E. A. program, by local school people and 
college teachers. This is suggested as one way in 
which Phi Delta Kappa can cooperate with the 
N. E. A. 

Arrange for open discussions of current contro- 
versial problems and give leadership to educators 
seeking solutions to these problems. 

Plan chapter programs around big themes and 
have each of them thoroughly covered during the 


year by speakers representing both sides, as well 
as by well-planned panel discussions. 

36. Broaden professional interests: One chap- 
ter, in its plan for program, provides speakers from 
fields other than education and by this means hopes 
to stimulate scholastic, scientific, and professional 
interest and hence to achieve a broadening of the 
interests and outlooks of the members. This chap- 
ter commends this plan as a highly desirable type 
of activity for the consideration of other chapters. 

37. Cooperation with institution: Assist the 
University and School of Education by helping in 
the selection of desirable students, by encouraging 
superior achievements, by assisting needy students, 
by cooperating in professional projects, conven- 
tions, etc., by assisting with in-service activities such 
as practice teaching, etc. 

It is also proposed that the services of the chap- 
ter be offered for larger researches suggested by the 
University, School of Education, a community, or a 
teachers’ organization. Research and thesis efforts 
should be directed to fields most in need of im- 
mediate investigation. 

38. Special needs: There is a need for an inter- 
change of chapter publications. 

There is need for a dissemination of suggestions 
on ways of keeping everyone working actively and 
of carrying on discussion groups in the chapter. 

There is need for a clearing service to help fill 
vacancies with well-trained brothers. 

There is need for a special research project in 
each chapter to compile a record of experience and 
service of all members. 

There is need for a coordination of current and 
anticipated researches by getting into the hands of 
the younger members the experience and results of 
the practical experienced men. 

There is a need for a paid secretary for each local 
chapter. 

39. Appropriate activities of campus chapters: 
Each chapter of the fraternity, as at present, should 
be free to conduct its affairs autonomously within 
the broad framework of the fraternity. Appro- 
priate activities of local chapters should include 
the following: 

a. Conducting research with view to placing be- 
fore the fraternity, and also before the public when 
appropriate, findings on problems in education. 

b. Conducting chapter meetings and public for- 
ums on issues bearing upon education. 

c. Taking action in the form of requests, resolu- 
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tions, petitions, etc., on matters related to education. 

d. Cooperating with other educational civic as- 
sociations upon educational problems. 

e. Conducting publicity campaigns, especially 
in cases where other educational organizations for 
reasons of policy are unable to do so. 

f. Bringing matters of educational policy to the 
attention of other chapters of the fraternity. 


E. GENERAL POLICIES OF OUR ORGANIZATION 


40. National magazine: Our national magazine 
should be the best in the country. 

41. The national council: A committee should 
be appointed to consider uniform procedures for 
the conduct of future councils. 

42. Election of national officers: It is recom- 
mended by a district conference that the nomina- 
tion of national officers shall be by a nominating 
committee which shall include the district repre- 
sentatives in its membership. 

Avoid the “over-ambitious’” fellow who is a 
seeker of personal favor and personal gain. 

43. The executive committee: Reduce the power 
of the executive committee and enlarge the power 
of the national council. There seems to be a feel- 
ing that the executive committee has too much 
power and that this power is being used to build up 
a strong central office, which is neither necessary 
nor desirable. At the last meeting of the national 
council the question of the executive secretary’s 
salary was raised. The national president in- 
formed the members of the council that they had 
nothing whatever to do with the matter; that the 
salary would be determined by the executive com- 
mittee. This all took place after the election of the 
offices so that the council had no chance to change 
the membership of the executive committee after 
this attitude was revealed. Fortunately the com- 
mittee has seen fit to reduce salaries at the national 
office but such a situation should never have arisen. 
One chapter delegate came back feeling very bitter 
about the whole thing and of course the members 
of the chapter would feel as he does. The consti- 
tution of the fraternity should be revised so that it 
will be impossiblefor such a thing to happen in the 
future. 

44. Field organizations: Lend emphasis to serv- 
ice as a motive for alumni chapters. 

The state organization of Phi Delta Kappa 
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should be essentially a fact-finding body, working 
cooperatively to gather needed information to be 
placed in the hands of established organizations 
such as state and district educational associations. 
This is distinctly preferable to having Phi Delta 
Kappa become directly active in political matters. 

45. The constitution: Strike from the constitu- 
tion, Article V, Section 3, page 6, the words “and 
alumni.” 

46. Transfer of membership: One district con- 
ference asks that it be possible to transfer member- 
ship from one chapter to another while members 
are away from their home chapters and conse- 
quently unable to attend their meetings. A mem- 
ber who comes East from a chapter in the West 
should be asked to join with an eastern group and 
his services should be utilized. We should not 
press members to transfer from one chapter to 
another in the same locality. 

47. The campus chapters: It is proposed that a 
minimum attendance requirement be set up by the 
various chapters. 

Recommended functions are as follows: (a) to 
provide, as in the past, worthwhile personal con- 
tacts among its members; (b) to foster through its 
meetings, as in the past, the study of outstanding 
needs of education; and (c) to serve as an avenue 
through which appropriate action may be taken in 
meeting certain of these needs. This last function 
in many cases would be best accomplished by co- 
operation among chapters of the fraternity and by 
cooperation with other educational organizations. 
Meetings of the national council and of the district 
conferences might become planning sessions for 
suggested programs in the local chapters. 

The function of Phi Delta Kappa is to inspire 
its membership with a zeal for public education 
and a desire to be very active in promoting its in- 
terest. This function can be achieved best through 
a program on the part of the national organization 
which emphasizes, supports, and extends chapter 
activities. We are also very much interested in the 
present movement for the promotion of informal 
discussion groups among members in the field. 


Members who wish to offer approval or criticism 
of these proposals or to make new proposals are 
asked to address their communications to the exec- 
utive secretary. All communications received will 
be assembled for presentation to the committee. 
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Heroism as a Factor in Education 


By I. W. HOWERTH 


EROISM is the display of unusual human qual- 
H ities, or of usual qualities in an unusual 
degree. A hero is one who exemplifies these 
qualities in action, whether he is successful and is 
recognized or not. General recognition depends 
upon the state of the public mind, the aspirations 
of the average man, the estimate placed upon the 
quality or qualities manifested. This estimate 
varies from time to time. In times of war and 
great personal danger, physical courage is likely to 
be regarded as the supreme virtue. In times of 
peace, moral courage and the humbler virtues are 
likely to awaken popular admiration. But always 
the hero has his worshipers. Worship tends to 
produce imitation and emulation. The people 
tend to grow into the likeness of their hero. The 
hero universally recognized and acclaimed, there- 
fore, should be truly great. The progress of hu- 
manity and the salvation of mankind depend upon 
the kind of heroes worshiped, the kind of qual- 
ities they display, and the universal recognition of 
truly heroic deeds whenever and wherever dis- 
played. These deeds and qualities are as often 
manifested in the common life in prosaic situations 
as on the field of battle under conditions that strike 
the popular imagination. Teachers, above all 
others, should exalt the hero, but they should be 
careful as to what kind of hero they exalt. 

We read in our histories of the ‘Heroic Age,” 
the age when heroes are supposed to have lived, a 
semi-mythical period preceding that which is truly 
historic. But if we are to judge by the Press, this 
is the true heroic age. Heroes are today as plenti- 
ful as blackberries. We have heroes of the air, 
heroes of the sea, heroes of the land, heroes of the 
fistic arena, heroes of our national games, and the 
common garden variety of hero, such as heroes of 
the coffee pot, heroes of the pie counter, and heroes 
who sit on top of a flagpole, thus elevating them- 
selves above the common herd. The implication is 
that anybody is a hero who does something, no 
matter what, that nobody else has been fool enough 
to do. Soon fame will be won by the student who 
can sit longest in a classroom without absorbing an 
idea, or by the professor who can teach longest 


* 1, W. Howerth is Professor of Sociology and 
Economics at Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley, Colorado, a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa, a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and with the master’s degree (1894) and 
the doctor's degree (1898) from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He has been a contributor to 
several previous issues of this magazine. 


without imparting one. There will be a chance for 
us all. 


So, cheer up, little nincompoops, 
Don't you cry. 

Practice some foolish stunt, 
And you'll be heroes bye and bye! 


Hero worship, if not inborn in us, so early mani- 
fests itself that it may be said to be an element in 
human nature. It is, therefore, universal. Every- 
body loves a hero. 

We recently had an example which seems to 
confirm this fact. A young man relatively un- 
known hopped into an aeroplane, soared into the 
air in New York, and trusting in the mechanism of 
a relatively new means of locomotion and his own 
skill as an aviator, braved the Atlantic and in less 
than a day and a half dropped from the sky among 
a group of excited Frenchmen in the suburbs of 
Paris; and, most wonderful of all, conducted him- 
self as a modest gentleman while there. 

The applause of the world greeted the heroic 
act. The people of every civilized land recognized 
the heroic qualities of the performance. Young 
Lindbergh at once became a hero, and the world 
proceeded to worship him with heartfelt devotion, 
if not always in the best taste. No one disputes 
the popular verdict, and no one would detract from 
the honor accorded the hero. 

And yet little discernment is required to recog- 
nize that a large part of the supposed interest in 
Charles Lindbergh is not worship of the hero, 
nor of the heroic qualities which he undoubtedly 
displayed—qualities, however, which have been 
manifested by many others. Nungesser and Coli, 
the French fliers, displayed the same courage, but 
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their efforts were not crowned with success. It is 
success that is the great god of the unthinking and 
easily stirred multitude. 

What passed for hero worship in the case of 
Colonel Lindbergh was, to a considerable degree, 
a worship of his success in being the first to cross 
the Atlantic in a non-stop flight and a notoriety and 
publicity hitherto received by no man in the world. 
Much of the fuss made over him was not hero 
worship at all in the strict sense of that term. 
Many of the people who professed to worship him 
would have exhibited him for money as a prize 
ox is exhibited at a county fair. 

If we are honest and frank, we are obliged to 
pronounce that in the case of Lindbergh, admitting 
his well-earned title to the name of hero, the 
countrywide effort to do him honor involved, along 
with genuine hero worship, an effort to exploit his 
fame in the interest of newspaper circulation and 
city pride. Washington must outdo Paris; New 
York must eclipse Washington; St. Louis, New 
York; and Denver, St. Louis. This rivalry of 


cities, in the effort of each to make a louder noise 
than all the others, reminds us of the fate of the 
chameleon which, when placed on a red dress 


turned red, on a green dress turned green, and 
finally when put upon a plaid dress “busted itself 
trying to make good.” It is to be hoped that the 
object of all this publicity and adulation will not 
share the fate of former heroes like Hobson and 
Admiral Dewey; but the crowd is notoriously fickle. 
Sensationalism is not hero-worship. 

Stripped of all adventitious circumstances, Lind- 
bergh stands out, and should forever be recog- 
nized, as a young man of courage, determination, 
skill, and modesty. But there have been others 
with the same qualities who have failed. In the 
language of Homer, “Heroes as great have died, 
and yet shall fall.” 

The French flyers who braved the Atlantic cer- 
tainly had the courage. The risk of their lives was 
equally heroic, but their effort lacked the successful 
ending necessary to the creation of a popular hero. 
They missed the applause—‘the tumult and the 
shouting.” They were heroes, however, and have 
their worshipers. They were exalted not in un- 
usual receptions and the attention of the great, but 
in the silent grief and admiration of those who ap- 
preciate the heroic in man whether it happens to be 
successful or not. In the language of Colonel 


Ingersoll: ‘Let there be cheers for the living and 
tears for the dead.” 

One of the finest things attending the success of 
Charles Lindbergh was the immediate response of 
the French people in forgetting for the moment 
their grief for their own unsuccessful heroes; sup- 
pressing, if they felt it, all envy of America, and 
all bitterness that may have been rankling in their 
breasts since the close of the Great War on account 
of what they have interpreted as a refusal of Amer- 
ica to accept her post-war responsibilities—in lay- 
ing all this aside and generously acclaiming the 
American hero as if he were their own. To my 
mind this witnesses the greatness of the French 
people, and their generous action in this affair 
should go far to remove any prejudice against them 
that may still linger in the hearts of the American 
people. If the opportunity ever presents itself, it 
is to be hoped that the people of America will 
emulate their example. 

Hero worship, we said, is universal; it is a trait 
of human nature. There could be no such uni- 
versal disposition on the part of man unless it has, 
or has had, a useful function, a survival value. 
What is the social value of hero worship? This 
leads us at once into psychology. It is a well 
known psychological fact that every idea in the 
mind tends to work itself out in action. We, 
therefore, tend to imitate what we admire. Ad- 
miration evokes aspiration. To admire is to aspire. 
“What we long for that we are for one transcend- 
ent moment,” as Lowell says. It is obvious, then, 
that the example of the true hero awakens in the 
mind of his worshiper a desire to be like him. 
Every hero, therefore, tends to elevate or lower his 
worshipers to his own level. “And I, if I be lifted 
up,” said Jesus, ‘‘will draw all men unto Me.” 
That is to say, if men exalt the character of the 
hero in their own minds, then, by an unfailing 
psychological law, they will be drawn upward or 
downward into his likeness. Hero worship, then, 
has always been a means of social stimulation and 
social control. It should be employed also in edu- 
cation. But everything depends upon the kind of 
hero that is worshiped. 

Is the hero necessarily a great man? Carlyle in 
his “Heroes and Hero Worship’ identifies the 
hero with the truly great and finds in the native 
disposition to worship the hero an unfailing means 
of social elevation. His thesis is that the history of 
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human society is the biography of the great men 
who have lived and worked among us. Heroism 
he says is “The divine relation which in all times 
unites a great man to other men.”” Would that this 
were so, but in all ages men have refused to be re- 
lated, divinely or otherwise, to men who were 
truly great but whose greatness was not recognized 
in their time. Carlyle’s description of the hero is 
ideal. It is what the hero should be but often is 
not. The hero, in fact, is merely the man who 
evinces in high degree the quality or qualities 
which in his own time have most appealed to the 
imagination of the people. In time of war, when 
the life of the people is threatened by an enemy, 
success in war creates the hero; the military virtues 
are most highly prized, and naturally so. But it 
does not necessarily follow that a great warrior is 
a great man. His success even in war may be the 
result merely of good fortune. He may be great 
but only in one quality. ‘In the country of the 
blind, the one-eyed man is king.’’ So in the king- 
dom of the valiant, the bravest man is the hero. 
When physical courage is the sublime virtue, the 
most courageous physically is the hero. At another 
time when moral courage is demanded along with 


physical bravery, the people may require another 
kind of hero—‘‘Unbounded courage and compas- 
sion joined, tempering each other in the victor’s 


mind.’”’ And so we have heroes of war and heroes 
of peace. The hero of one time may not meet the 
demands of another time. A mob may have its 
hero in the perpetration of ghastly deeds. The 
hero in a band of robbers will be the most success- 
ful in securing spoil. 

The hero then is, after all, merely the man who 
excels in a quality or qualities that the people, at 
the time, most admire. He is what we aspire to 
be. Show me your hero, and I can point the direc- 
tion in which you are traveling. The national hero 
at any given time is merely the man who exempli- 
fies the national qualities most admired at the time, 
be they what they may. If they are truly great, so 
he will be; if they should be contemptible, he will 
be the same. Hero worship then may be good 
or evil. Everything depends upon the object of 
devotion. 

The lesson for us in this is that, as teachers of 
the young, we should present for their admiration 
only the men who are great and good. 

Note, then, that the conception of hero and of 


heroism is a changing conception. It is the same 
in variability as interests and ideals. It is notori- 
ously true that these change from time to time, and 
that because they change they may be the subject 
of skillful direction. 

Take the case of the child. His interests are 
necessarily confined to his immediate environment. 
As this enlarges these interests change. The fact 
has been well expressed by Wordsworth: 


Behold the child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years’ Darling of a pigmy size! 
See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses ; 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment of his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly learned art: 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral, 

And this hath now his heart, 

And unto this he frames his song. 

Then will he fit his tongue 

To dialogues of business, love or strife; 

But it will not be long 

Ere this be thrown aside, 

And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part; 
Filling from time to time his ‘humorous stage” 
With all the Persons, down to palsied age, 
That life brings with her in her equipage 

As if his whole vocation 

Were endless imitation. 


These lines exemplify the change of a child’s 
interest. Now observe the corresponding change 
in the child’s heroes. His first hero is, of course, 
his father. But children have been known to cease 
the worship of father and to direct their devotion 
to somebody more or less worthy. It is the suc- 
cessful ball player; maybe the successful bruiser. 
He will be merely the one who at a given stage of 
his development best represents what the child 
aspires to become. His hero changes with his 
changing development. 

This is also equally true of a nation. Take 
France for example. Her earliest heroes were akin 
to savage brutes; they were men of brawn like the 
other heroes of antiquity. While war was the chief 
occupation of her people, her heroes were heroes of 
the sword. This was true at the time of the French 
Revolution. The qualities then most appreciated 
were of the military type, and Napoleon came to 
exemplify the ideals of the French people. He 
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was their hero, and no man before or since has 
been vested with greater power. But Napoleon, 
though great in some respects, was not truly heroic. 
He does not fit the pattern of the ideal hero of the 
world. 

Napoleon was a hero of the sword but another 
Frenchman, Voltaire, was a hero of the pen. He 
fought valiantly against bigotry and prejudice. 
He never engaged in battle. His was moral cour- 
age rather than physical. He, too, became the hero 
of the French people. When he returned to Paris 
from exile at the age of eighty-four, tottering and 
infirm, his reception was that of a conquering hero. 
The people from the queen down worshiped him. 
His carriage, as one expressed it, was “‘like the 
nucleus of a comet, whose train filled the streets.”’ 
Highborn ladies plucked hairs from his fur to keep 
as sacred relics. 

But since the time of Voltaire and of Napoleon, 
there has been another change in the French char- 
acter. In the early days in France as elsewhere, 
heroes were those who killed or maimed their 
fellows. Today, particularly in France, the people 
are coming to recognize the heroes who save and 
rescue them. When the people of France not long 
ago were asked to select by vote the greatest citizen 
of France, that is, their ideal hero, they selected 
not Napoleon, not Voltaire, but Louis Pasteur, 
who, as a saviour of men from physical disease and 
bodily suffering, is perhaps unequaled in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Since society changes, and since what is regarded 
as heroic is also subject to change, it sometimes 
happens that the hero lags behind social evolution 
and the worship of him by any considerable num- 
ber of people is a drag upon progress. ‘New oc- 
casions teach new duties, time makes ancient good 
uncouth”; hence new heroes are demanded, and a 
new form of worship is desired. The world as- 
Pires to peace. Some fear that in peace, if long 
continued, there would be no opportunity for 
heroism. But that is a mistake. The heroes of 
peace are here if we but recognize them. It is our 
duty as teachers to point them out. Let us glance, 
for example, at some of the heroes of a peaceful 
profession, namely, preventive medicine. 

Doctors and nurses notoriously risk their lives to 
save men and women from disease and death, but 
unless and until their deeds are in some way spec- 
tacular, they are likely to go unrecognized. The 


bubonic plague, one of the most dreadful diseases 
that has ever afflicted mankind, killing in some 
years literally millions of people, has been, at least 
in this country, completely overcome. The heroes 
of the conquest of this disease are largely unrecog- 
nized. How many, for instance, have even so 
much as heard of the name of the Japanese medical 
student, who, taking his life into his own hands, 
entered the hospital with the diseased and dying 
and by a careful scientific investigation discovered 
that the plague is spread by the bite of a flea which 
is carried by rats. The microbe occasioning the 
disease was studied in all its life history, and now 
the dreadful fear of this disease and the suffering 
caused by it are practically a thing of the past. The 
name of this man is Kitasato. Was not his deed as 
heroic as any of those so enthusiastically celebrated 
today? 

The kind of heroism manifested in the great 
battle against disease is common but not often ap- 
preciated. The spotted fever, formerly well 
known in the Rocky Mountains, was not conquered 
without the loss of brave men who risked their 
lives in the effort to determine its cause. One of 
my own colleagues in another institution risked 
and lost his life in the study of this disease. 

Examples of heroism in this particular field are 
numerous. Let us take another as provided in the 
conquest of yellow fever. 

Few realize what a terrible scourge to this coun- 
try, as well as to the countries south of us, yellow 
fever used to be. We today know little of its 
ravages, but in an earlier day it was the great 
scourge of a large part of the Mississippi valley, 
extending particularly up and along the river as far 
as St. Louis. One year it reached Philadelphia and 
destroyed thousands of people. In 1878 it struck 
the people from New Orleans to Memphis. Six 
thousand died in less than sixty days. There were 
not coffins enough, nor enough grave diggers to 
bury the dead. They scraped long trenches with 
horse scrapers, threw the dead into them, and 
covered them with lime. They stationed a cordon 
of guards around the infected district with orders 
to let no one enter and no one leave, but the people 
managed to escape by thousands. Husbands de- 
serted their wives, wives their husbands, and 
parents their children, so great was the terror. 
Telegraph offices were flooded with telegrams in- 
quiring about friends and relatives and the condi- 
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tions that prevailed. Telegraph operators died 
by the hundreds until only four were left. A call 
was sent to New York for volunteers. Of fifteen 
hundred only one responded. He bade fare- 
well to his friends, who said goodbye with no ex- 
pectation of ever seeing him again. As his train 
pulled into the infected district he could see for 
himself through the car window the dreadful ef- 
fects of the disease. Villages were deserted with 
the exception of a few starving dogs. Through 
doors left open he could see the dead covered only 
with a sheet. The whole country was like a charnel 
house. He reached his destination and the work 
for which he had volunteered, and sat for hours 
and hours sending telegrams to distressed people 
in the North. He sent more than five hundred 
messages at the first sitting—sent messages until, 
completely exhausted, his head dropped on his 
arm, and he was fast asleep. Other telegraph 
operators who had volunteered died around him. 
The office chief died in his chair clutching his key. 
Some fell on their way home. One volunteer ar- 
rived in the morning; by evening of the next day 
he was dead. This young man worked on. Only 
one moment did he falter. It was when a telegram 


came over the wire inquiring, “Is Edward V. 
Weedin alive? He is reported dead. His sister is 


in the office and wants to know.” Immediately the 
dispatch went back: ‘‘Tell her her brother is send- 
ing this message. God bless her. He sends her 
a kiss.” 

Weedin survived. He was a hero. But hun- 
dreds of others quite as heroic lost their lives and 
their names are forgotten. 

And now for the final conquest of this disease. 
The people were helpless; they knew not the cause. 
They supposed the disease was spread by contact 
with the patients or with their clothing, and in 
consequence of this millions of dollars worth of 
property was needlessly destroyed. Others ad- 
vanced the idea that the disease was spread by a 
particular kind of mosquito. They were ridiculed. 
They had to prove their theory before treatment 
would be based upon it. The only method of 
proof was to allow an infected mosquito to inject 
its poison into the blood of someone and to see if 
the disease followed this operation. They called 
for volunteers. It was like calling for volunteers 
for a forlorn hope. Several responded—Carroll, 
Kissinger, Moran, and others. Some took the dis- 


ease and died of it. Among them was a college 
professor named Lazear. He was from Johns 
Hopkins University. The theory was tested on 
him and he died of the disease. He was a hero 
but his heroism and that of the many others equally 
brave has not made his name a household word. I 
am glad to say, however, that among those who 
appreciated his deed and recognized his heroism, 
there was a movement to perpetuate his memory, 
and today you may see on the walls of Johns Hop- 
kins University in Baltimore a bronze tablet to his 
memory, on which is an inscription composed by 
former President Eliot of Harvard, which reads: 
“With courage and devotion even more than that 
of a soldier, he risked and lost his life in an effort 
to determine how a fearful disease is spread and 
how its ravages may be stayed.” 

A book might be written on the heroes of medi- 
cine, but I wish to call your attention more 
specifically to the heroism of the common life of 
everyday ordinary people, to the heroes that are 
unsung. Down in Weldon, North Carolina, some 
years ago, a night telegraph operator in a signal 
tower on a single-track railroad running through 
that town, let a northbound freight train into his 
block, and while it was thundering on at the rate _ 
of forty-five miles an hour, he was horrified to see 
a southbound excursion train carrying four hun- 
dred men, women, and children, whizz by the 
signal he had set against it two hundred and fifty 
yards up the track. There was only one chance in 
a thousand to prevent a head-on collision and 
frightful slaughter. The operator took it. As the 
locomotive on the excursion roared by, he stood for 
an instant on the sill of the tower window, then 
dived flat, forward and downward, landing upon 
the roof of a passenger car. The impact of the 
train was so great that it slid from under him 
almost the length of the car, and the impact almost 
broke him in two. He clutched blindly, fetching 
up against a ventilator, and there lay for some sec- 
onds hardly able to stir hand or foot, the breath 
knocked out of him. Within three feet was the 
bell rope but he could not reach it by a foot, and to 
try to squeeze down between the ends of the cars 
would have meant being cut in two by the roof 
edges. One thing only was left. With the last 
strength in him he crawled over the roof of the car 
to the engine, paused a moment, leaped on the coal 
in the swaying tender, and scrambled forward to 
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the cab. With blood gushing out of his scalp 
wounds, he threw himself upon the engineer from 
behind crying, “Stop! Stop! For God's sake back 
up!” Down went the brakes, the train came to a 
halt, a fireman ran ahead with a torch to check the 
on-coming freighter while the engineer of the 
excursion train backed frantically. When the dan- 
ger was averted, on the floor of the cab lay the 
senseless form of the man who had saved a train- 
load of human beings from hideous death—Lee 
Fairchild, a hero, if ever there was one, but whose 
name perhaps few have heard. 

But I repeat, there is no walk of life, no occupa- 
tion not even the humblest, without its heroes and 
its heroines. Remember Mrs. Ogle, a soldier's 
widow, mother of two grown daughters, the tele- 
graph operator who stuck to her key during the 
Johnstown flood, saving thousands of lives by 
sending warning after warning to flee into the city, 
and deliberately sacrificing her own life. “‘Good- 
bye,” she said, “‘this is my last message,” and the 
waters closed over her. 

Remember also Dick Spellane who carried to the 
outside world the news of the great disaster in Gal- 
veston on the morning of September 9, 1900, when 
the city was destroyed by a tidal wave and hurri- 
cane, and who refused an offer by a newspaper of 
$5,000 for an exclusive story. “Impossible,” he 
said. “Name your own price,”” he was told. “I 
am not selling the lives of 30,000 human creatures 
at any price. My first duty is toward them,” he 
replied. 

Andrew Carnegie, recognizing not only that 
there are heroes of peace as well as heroes of war, 
and that heroism is found in every class, though 
usually unrecognized among the humble, provided, 
in 1904, a hero fund of five million dollars to be 
used to reward those who are injured in heroic ef- 
fort to save human life and to provide for their wid- 
ows and children in case their lives are lost. The 
field embraced by the fund is the United States of 
America, the Dominion of Canada, the colony of 
Newfoundland, and the waters thereof. Since that 
fund was established, up to January 31, 1927, a 
period of a little less than twenty-three years, more 
than 27,000 cases of alleged heroism were reported 
to the commission. Two thousand one hundred 

* These instances of heroic action were reported in Every- 


body's Magazine several years ago, and have been here 
adapted. 


and one medals were awarded and $3,376,000 in 
money. The reports of that commission are in- 
teresting reading. In connection with every award 
the act is described, and these acts are thrilling be- 
yond expression. The reports tell how men risk 
their lives in saving people from drowning, from 
fire, from moving trains, from runaways, from 
cave-ins, from suffocation in wells and mines, 
and a hundred other modes of death. Here are 
examples: 

A young man and a young woman were walk- 
ing on a railroad bridge two hundred feet out, and 
saw a passenger train coming from behind them 
at a speed of twenty-five miles an hour and only 
two hundred feet distant. The bridge had one 
track and no side railing and was fifty feet above a 
dry river bed. The young woman stupified by 
fear stood in the middle of the track unable to 
move. The young man pushed her to the edge of 
the bridge, and sitting astride the wooden stringer, 
hooked one foot underneath the rail between the 
two cross ties, braced his other foot against the 
steel girder under the stringer, lay back and pulled 
the young woman from danger as the locomotive 
was within ten feet of them. It scraped the young 
woman, tearing her clothes, but by the heroism of 
the young man both were saved. He was a student 
only seventeen years old. 

A man swimming in the Pacific was carried by a 
strong undertow to a point three hundred and 
twenty-five feet from shore and into deep water. 
A horse was nearby. A man refused to ride to the 
relief of the man. A young woman jumped astride 
the horse and tried to force it out to the drowning 
man. Twice she lost control of it and the horse 
started to return. Finally she got near enough to 
seize the man by the arm. As the horse swerved 
she was pulled from the saddle, but she held on 
both to the man and to the horse and both were 
brought to land. She was a young school teacher, 
twenty-three years of age. 

The reports of the Carnegie Hero Fund Com- 
mission contain thousands of such incidents and 
comprise splendid illustrative material. 

While it is to our credit, then, that we recognize 
the hero of some spectacular deed that strikes the 
imagination, it is not to our credit that so many 
heroes, of the common life particularly, die with- 
out recognition, and that we the teachers of youth, 
who are expected to stimulate and direct hero 
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worship, so often ourselves associate heroism only 
with the spectacular and the sensational. 

One more incident, but not from the Report: 
Some twenty years ago the Overland Limited was 
dashing through the night in the bad lands forty- 
five miles west of Cheyenne. A rail broke and tore 
through the bottom of the baggage car. In an 
instant the train of nine cars was piled thirty feet 
high, while about and beneath the wreckage were 
more than one hundred and fifty dead or injured 
human beings. A frightful sleet storm with biting 
cold was raging, and to this the hurt and dying 
lay exposed. The locomotive was wrecked so that 
it was impossible to cut loose and race ahead to the 
nearest settlement with the word of the disaster. It 
seemed that nothing could be done save to await 
the arrival of the next train due in five hours. Sud- 
denly from under the wreck on hands and knee- 
stumps came an apparition leaving a red trail be- 
hind. It proved to be Frank Shaley, a telegraph 
lineman who had been sent up the road to locate 
a wire trouble, and who, with his satchel of instru- 
ments, had been in the baggage car when the crash 
came. His legs had been smashed off at the knees 
and he was bleeding frightfully. ‘The telegraph,” 
he cried, “cut in on the telegraph!’’ But no one 
knew which one of the score of wires to cut, and 
he himself could not tell them without testing 
them. They threw a rope across an arm of one 
of the poles, passed a sling around the dying man 
and hoisted him up. He tested, cut, and grounded 
the proper wire and began calling the Cheyenne 
operator. He had trouble in raising him at that 
time of night and pounded away for ten minutes 
before he got an answering click. Meantime he 
gazed stoically at the pool of blood forming below 
him. “Number 17 terribly wrecked forty miles 
west of Cheyenne,”’ he telegraphed, “send a hos- 
pital train.’” They lowered him, pillowed his head 
on his satchel and an armful of waste, while nurses, 
doctors and laborers were rushed to the scene of 
the wreck. But when they arrived, Shaley was 
gone. A hero, great as ever died on the field of 
battle! But only a few have ever heard of him.? 

Let heroism be recognized wherever it appears. 
Do not be misled into thinking that the heroic is 
necessarily the spectacular. Honor to whom honor 
is due. Applaud the hero who happens to catch 
the popular imagination if his deed is truly heroic, 


? This incident also from Everybody's Magazine. 


( 


but let us open our eyes, also, to the heroism, of 
the common life. There, too, are the heroic qual- 
ities—courage, self-denial, self-sacrifice, self-ef- 
facement, compassion, generosity. Once in a 
while they blaze out in deeds of unperishable hero- 
ism; more often their deeds are unsung and their 
names are forgotten. The teacher should have at 
her command for inspirational purposes a large 
number of such hero stories. 

And it should also be taught that there is an op- 
portunity for all to be heroes. The greatest heroes 
of the world are the heroes of thought, those who 
die or suffer persecution and obloquy for the truth, 
which, after all, is the means of salvation, indi- 
vidual and social. We can at least nurture our 
minds with great thoughts. There is truth in the 
statement that all may be heroes. It is said that the 
man who rules-his own spirit is greater than the 
man who takes a city. This being true, the man 
who wins dominion over himself and governs him- 
self wisely, showing forth truth, courage, knowl- 
edge, power, benevolence is a hero, and whether 
recognized or not may be conscious of the fact that 
he is a man self-created in the likeness of his 
Maker. The poet says, 


The will is free, 

Strong is the Soul, and wise and beautiful ; 
The seeds of Godlike power are in us still ; 
Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we will. 


Which is perhaps putting it a little strong. But 
nevertheless, 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The Captains and the Kings depart, 


but courage, physical and moral, self-sacrifice, for- 
titude, devotion, and all the other princely virtues 
of the human soul, will glorify our common nature 
as long as human society continues to exist; and 
they who manifest them in highest degree should 
be our heroes, no matter whether they are exalted 
or of low estate. In honoring them, we honor our- 


selves. For, after all, our hero is only our com- 
pleted self. The kind of self we are, so will our 
hero be. 

The conception of the hero, then, both for psy- 
chological and social reasons, may be employed by 
the teacher with great effect in moral training. It 
may easily be made one of the most powerful fac- 
tors in education, particularly in character training. 





Are Teachers Teachers? 


By PAUL W. HARNLY 


ARY SMITH, twenty-one years of age, grad- 
M uated with the usual ‘Arts’ degree from a 
small college in the West. Because she enjoyed 
good books, she specialized in English but had no 
particular interest in any other department. An- 
ticipating, however, that she might be required to 
earn her own living, she completed the minimum 
requirements for a state teachers’ certificate and the 
following year was employed in a small three- 
teacher high school. There she taught English, 
Latin, and geometry, coached plays, had charge of 
a small mimeographed school paper for which 
she typed stencils, sponsored the junior class, and 
worked with the Girl Reserves. 

The superintendent of that school, a well- 
meaning overworked graduate of the state univer- 
sity, had taught for several years in smaller schools 
and had taken some special courses in school ad- 
ministration. His work was to act as principal of 


the high school, supervise five elementary-school 
teachers in the same building, and in addition, to 
teach six classes including those which no one else 
would attempt. He also sponsored the senior class 
and Hi-Y, coached football and basketball, and 


was superintendent of his Sunday School. The 
third teacher, who was as inexperienced as Miss 
Smith, taught home economics, algebra, and his- 
tory, sponsored the combined freshman and soph- 
omore classes, led two glee clubs and a small 
orchestra after school, and coached a girls’ basket- 
ball league. 

While Miss Smith had met the legal require- 
ments of her state to teach in any of its high 
schools, she had practically no preparation for 
teaching Latin or geometry. True, in high school 
six years prior, she had completed two years’ work 
in Latin and one year’s work in geometry, which, 
plus the college mathematics course required of 
freshmen, constituted her total preparation for 
teaching these subjects. Unfortunately, it is quite 
common for teachers in small high schools to teach 
many subjects with little or no preparation, it be- 
ing assumed that a college graduate can teach 
anything. She tried to keep several pages ahead of 
her classes in Latin and geometry, but frequently 


* Paul W. Harnly is principal of the Senior 
High School of Grand Island, Nebraska, a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa, a graduate of 
McPherson College in 1915. He was granted 
the M.A. degree from the University of 
Kansas in 1916 and from Teachers College, 
Columbia University in 1932. 


the pupils caught up with her and she soon realized 
that they were receiving only a part of the instruc- 
tion to which they were entitled. 

Her preparation for teaching English, however, 
was considered to be very thorough; thirty semester 
hours or approximately one-fourth of her college 
work having been done in that field. She had 
taken courses in composition and literature, was 
able to write and speak correctly, and really enjoyed 
reading the best literature. Her state teachers’ 
certificate was issued upon the completion of the 
following minimum education courses: history of 
education, philosophy of education, principles of 
education, and educational psychology. 

But she had never faced a class of pupils until 
that opening day of school. The college had no 
facilities for practice teaching; that is, there was no 
training school in which, under the supervision of 
an experienced, superior teacher and under condi- 
tions quite similar to those in any schoolroom, she 
could stand before a group of high-school pupils 
and teach them. The state required the so-called 
education courses upon the theory that they would 
help to train her as a teacher, but none of the 
instructors of these courses had ever taught in high 
school; consequently, the material was unpractical 
and little of it applied to secondary-school situa- 
tions. Similarly, her college English course con- 
tained many interesting facts, required some very 
circumscribed research, and offered opportunities 
for wide reading, but gave no definite, organized 
instruction in the technique of teaching. 

Of the English professors, only one, a young 
man who had taught in high school long enough 
to earn money to complete his Ph.D. degree, oc- 
casionally suggested how the material studied 
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might be taught to high-school pupils, but the head 
of the department discouraged such a waste of time 
and insisted that he confine his remarks to the more 
essential facts of English. Several of the college 
professors told her frankly that courses in educa- 
tion are all “bunk” and that time spent on them 
is wasted, that there is no science of teaching, that 
successful methods of securing mastery of school 
work could not be acquired in methods courses, 
and that practice teaching has little value. They 
insisted that the best preparation is a thorough 
mastery of the subject matter. 

The first few weeks of teaching were as a night- 
mare to this girl. Dividing the number of pages in 
each text book by the number of days of school, 
she determined the length of daily assignments, 
and her plans for recitations consisted of questions 
based on the content of the pages assigned. Sev- 
eral of the pupils tried to monopolize the recita- 
tion by answering all of the questions, while others 
appearing meek or unresponsive, were willing to 
sit back and let the more ambitious ones do it all, 
and a few engaged in annoying activities that de- 
tracted from worthwhile results and distracted the 
teacher. The boys and girls in her classes had a 
love for slang phrases and seemed to delight in 
speaking incorrectly while their written work was 
a hopeless jumble of incorrect phrases. They had 
little interest in reading books and magazines. 
Most of them had access to the county weekly, 
fewer than half of them to a daily newspaper, and 
the magazines available were mostly the inexpen- 
sive ones which have enormous circulation. In 
some of the homes, a foreign language was spoken 
while in others, no effort was made to correct errors 
in speech. 

In Miss Smith’s mind there was no question as 
to the results which she should accomplish; she 
would stimulate the pupils to read voluntarily 
some of our worthwhile books and magazines, 
create a desire to speak correct English in conversa- 
tion, and develop a mastery of proper sentence and 
paragraph writing. But she soon discovered that 
there is a great difference between knowing that 
a problem exists and determining a workable 
method for its solution. It was very plain that 
her exhaustive knowledge of the minute details of 
Shakespeare’s life and works was not helping her 
to present “Macbeth’’ and ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’ so that her pupils could see their beauty 


and would want to read more. She also found that 
a teacher may know punctuation, diagraming, and 
the rules of grammar and sentence structure, and 
yet be unable to teach pupils to speak and write 
correctly. 

Soon realizing that her training was incomplete, 
she wondered why the state had issued her a certifi- 
cate. It seemed ridiculous that she should have 
spent four years in preparation that had anticipated 
none of the problems; hence had told her nothing 
about how to solve them. Thousands of teachers 
must have met similar situations and she wondered 
why no system had been established whereby she 
could have been given suggestions from them. 
She tried to secure assistance from her superin- 
tendent, but his coaching duties consumed his time 
after school, and her request that he visit some of 
her classes was met with the self-evident fact that 
he must teach his own classes while her recitations 
were in progress. 

Because this teacher was conscientious and had 
a real desire to reach her pupils, she worried about 
unsatisfactory recitations. Hence, she began try- 
ing various methods of her own to create interest 
and secure mastery. In stimulating pupils to write 
she found tremendous difficulty, but unless they 
wrote something, it was impossible for her to know 
their errors and develop desirable habits. Theme 
assignments on the traditional subjects, ‘‘My fa- 
vorite hobby,” ““What I saw on the way to school,” 
“Pets,”’ and “Autumn,” failed to elicit many ideas 
or the necessary pages of written material. Many 
pupils had no hobby, they saw nothing of impor- 
tance on the way to school, and only a few could see 
the beauty in the autumn colorings. Gradually, 
however, by a sort of trial and error process, she 
developed a few devices that were satisfactory. 
The pupils suffered during this experimentation; 
their level of achievement was often far below 
normal; and frequently essential material was 
slighted or omitted because of lack of time. 

During her second year, having profited much 
by the experiences of the first, she continued to 
experiment with methods, keeping those that were 
successful and discarding the others. Almost by 
accident, she discovered some interest among the 
pupils in a few recent books on biography, travel, 
and science, which she had in her personal library. 
Several pupils, seeing books of this type on her 
desk, asked permission to read them, and many, 
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who showed little interest in the classics studied, 
seemed to find books and magazine articles written 
about present-day problems and progress interest- 
ing. In spite of her college training, she came to 
wonder whether this reading could not be as im- 
portant as the classics. But the limited school 
library contained no books of this type, no maga- 
zines were provided, and the board of education 
refused to appropriate funds for ‘‘fads and frills.” 

When, at the close of her second year, Miss 
Smith resigned to spend the next year in graduate 
study, another inexperienced teacher was hired in 
her place and the experimentation began anew. 

The home economics teacher hired with Miss 
Smith that first year was a beautiful girl with social 
poise and many smart clothes, one who had been 
very popular socially in her college, but who had 
never taken her school work very seriously. Hav- 
ing a rather high native intelligence, she was able 
to absorb nearly enough from the lectures and dis- 
cussions to secure a passing grade. She was con- 
tent with such marks and studied just enough to 
secure them. Teaching, to her, was merely the 
marking of time until the man to whom she was 
engaged could support her; consequently, she 
made little effort to improve her methods. The 
high-school girls copied her clothes and manners 
and her attractive personality gained the coopera- 
tion of the boys. Judged by their grades, her 
pupils all seemed to be making unusual progress. 
The parents failed to discover that the excellent 
grades which their children were receiving were 
not measures of mastery and accomplishment, but 
merely covered the teacher's inefficiency if not fail- 
ure. These same parents often wished that Miss 
Smith’s pupils would show more progress and that 
she herself could be more like this teacher. 

The English graduate department of the great 
Mid-western university, which Miss Smith entered, 
has an enviable reputation. Of those who enter 
for graduate study, only a few secure the coveted 
M.A. degree. Many of the professors have out- 
standing reputations and take pride in the high 
standards of scholarship which must be met. She 
had looked forward to this year and felt that there 
she would find solutions to her questions regarding 
the technique of teaching. To her amazement, 
however, she soon discovered that little assistance 
was available. Only one or two of her professors 
had had any high-school teaching experience and 


they seemed ashamed of it. When she requested 
permission to enroll for several courses in the 
technique of teaching, offered in the Teachers Col- 
lege of this university, her professors ridiculed the 
idea and refused to allow any credit for such 
courses to apply toward her M.A. degree. As a re- 
sult, she registered for several appreciation courses 
which required wide reading in many fields, in- 
cluding current literature, and improved her own 
background of information, but no methods for 
stimulating high-school pupils to read were ever 
suggested. Had her savings not been exhausted 
when she received her M.A. degree, she would 
have remained to try some education courses in the 
teachers college, for she had met a few students 
from that department who spoke rather enthusi- 
astically about their work. 

Upon graduation, she endeavored to secure a 
position in some college or university, where her 
preparation might be helpful to her, but the de- 
pression had compelled such institutions to reduce 
their faculties and no vacancies were available. On 
the strength of her two years’ teaching experience 
and the M.A. degree, she now has another position 
in a high school, a larger one this time. Her salary, 
however, is barely above that required for living 
expenses, but she hopes eventually to save enough 
to study in a teachers college, where she believes 
she may yet find assistance in solving her problems. 

At present, one of the favorite indoor sports of 
educators and laymen is the criticizing of the high 
school and its product. The facts in the above 
story, which are intensely pessimistic, are typical 
of thousands and thousands of our high-school 
teachers. They must continue their hit-and-miss 
efforts to improve themselves unless they can at- 
tend some reliable institution, which really teaches 
teachers toteach. In many larger high schools, the 
principal and supervisors are attempting to train 
the teachers now in service, but superintendents in 
small school systems find it physically impossible 
to secure much worthwhile improvement. 

Graduates of teacher-training schools are some- 
times superior to those from the “Arts Colleges,” 
but even these usually have only four hours of 
practice teaching and a short course in methods. 
Until we set about in a serious manner to select 
and train our teachers somewhat as the medical 
profession trains its physicians, the present defects 
are certain to continue. 











Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


HERBERT LINCOLN SPENCER was inaugurated tenth 
president of Pennsylvania College for Women on June 
11. 


James A. Linpsay succeeds S. K. MCDowELL, re- 
tired, as superintendent of schools at Bloomington, III. 


LESTER K. ADE has been named State Superintend- 
ent of Education in Pennsylvania, succeeding JAMES 
N. RULE. 


JOHN M. SELLERs has relinquished his post as super- 
intendent at Fort Branch, Ind., to occupy a similar posi- 
tion at Hobart, Ind. 


WILLIAM F. CrAMER, a former assistant examiner at 
the University of Chicago, now has the post of assistant 
dean at the Y. M. C. A. college in Chicago. 


H. W. Powers has been named superintendent of 
schools at Norwalk, Wis. Mr. Powers was formerly a 
science teacher at the Sycamore, IIl., high school. 


CLypeE R. MILLER, director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Service, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has been appointed associate professor of education. 


J. A. Wooparp, former principal of the Gallatin 
(Mont.), County High School has been named state 
high-school supervisor in the Montana state depart- 
ment of public instruction. 


WALTER R. HEPNER has assumed the presidency of 
the San Diego Teachers College, succeeding EDwARD 
L. Harpy, retired. 


LEONARD J. LUKER has accepted an appointment as 
instructor in secondary education at the University of 
Toledo (Ohio) for the coming year. He was formerly 
an assistant in education at the University of Minne- 
sota. 


WituiaM E. Smyser, until a year ago dean of the 
college at Ohio Wesleyan University, died at Dela- 
ware, Ohio, of cerebral hemorrhage. He had been 
connected with Ohio Wesleyan University since 1900. 


JOHN CALVIN HANNA, State High-School Super- 
visor for Illinois, was honored by the North Central 
Association by having his picture as the frontispiece in 
the July, 1935, issue of the North Central Association 
Quarterly. 

JAMES F. Wess has been named instructor in the 


teaching of mathematics at State Teachers College, 
Denton, Tex. Mr. Webb will be succeeded as princi- 
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pal of the Cleveland school at Niles Center, Ill., by 
W. J. D. STRANGE. 


GEORGE ALLEN ODGERS was elected president of 
Gooding College, Wesleyan, Idaho, on June 11. He 
assumed the duties of his office at once and began the 
establishment of policies for the coming school year. 


HoMER L. GarRETT, professor of education at Lou- 
isiana State University, has been appointed chairman 
of the state committee for working out a program of 
educational and vocational guidance for the public 
schools of Louisiana. 


WituiaM A. Noy Es received the Priestley medal, 
highest honor conferred by the American Chemical So- 
ciety, at its nintieth meeting in San Francisco in August. 
Professor Noyes is emeritus director of the laboratories 
at the University of Illinois. 


RICHARD R. Brown, professor of education at the 
University of Denver summer school, and regularly 
connected with Byers Junior High School, has been 
granted a leave of absence to take the post of adminis- 
trator of the National Youth Administration for Colo- 
rado. 


WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON, president of Smith Col- 
lege, has been awarded the cross of the Legion of 
Honor of the French government for services rendered 
in connection with the exchange of college students be- 
tween France and the United States. 


FRANK A. JENSEN, for twelve years superintendent 
of Rockford, Ill., schools, has been named superin- 
tendent of the LaSalle-Peru (Illinois) Township High 
School and Junior College. WiLtiamM W. ANKEN- 
BRAND, superintendent at Mansfield, Ohio, succeeds 
Doctor Jensen at Rockford. 


THOMAS R. GARTH, professor of experimental psy- 
chology at the University of Denver, will test 100 In- 
dian children who have been adopted by white parents, 
and, whenever possible, their sibs, both foster white 
and Indian. He is making a study of foster Indian 
children in white homes. 


CarL Larson, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Ironton, Ohio, has been named to a similar position 
in the schools at West Aurora, Ill. RAymMonp D. 
MEADE comes to the West Aurora high-school princi- 
palship from the position of principal of the high 
school at Scottsbluff, Nebr. 


ROscoE PULLIAM, superintendent of schools at Har- 
risburg, Ill., has been named president of Southern 
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Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale, IIl. 
DouGLas Lawson has taken the position of assistant 
principal and critic teacher at the Brush Training 
School at the same institution. 


Leo J. BRUECKNER, professor of education at the 
University of Minnesota, gave a two-day series of lec- 
tures at the Buffalo State Teachers College in July. Dr. 
Brueckner’s subject was “Educational Diagnosis,” and 
demonstrations were included. He has also recently 
completed “The New Triangle Arithmetics,” grades 
three to eight. 


FreD T. MITCHELL, associate professor of education 
at Michigan State College, has been appointed dean of 
men. This is the first time this office has been on the 
administrative roster at Michigan State. Dr. Mitchell 
will continue teaching in the Department of Education. 
He will also direct Freshman Week activities at the 
college. 


Dr. PorziG, professor of Germanic languages at the 
University of Berne, Switzerland, was discharged on 
August 17 following his refusal to sever his connec- 
tion with the Nazi organization in Berne, of which he 
was chief. The Berne cantonal council ruled his par- 
ticipation in a foreign political organization incompat- 
ible with tenure in a public post. 


G. H. STEVENS, superintendent of schools in Kiowa, 
Kan., was chosen president of a National Schoolmas- 
ters Lions club. Membership is open to every Lion in 
various states who is a schoolmaster. The club was 
organized at Atlantic City, N. J., with 35 members. 
An objective of the club is the overcoming of the influ- 
ence of communism in schools and colleges. 


JAMEs W. CRABTREE, secretary emeritus of the Na- 
tional Education Association, was guest of honor at the 
annual Life Membership dinner, held at the convention 
in Denver, July 1. He was presented a bound volume 
containing more than 700 letters of congratulation 
from national leaders in medicine, law, statesmanship, 
education, and other fields. 


Davip SHAW DUNCAN, dean emeritus of the college 
of liberal arts and chairman of the division of the so- 
cial sciences at the University of Denver, was elected 
chancellor of the university, succeeding FREDERICK M. 
HUNTER, who has accepted the chancellorship of the 
Oregon institutions of higher learning. Dr. Duncan 
first taught at the University of Denver in 1905. 


M. R. KEyworTH, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Michigan, for twelve years superintendent of 
the Hamtramck, Mich., public schools, died June 22. 
The annual report of the Hamtramck board of educa- 
tion, an 80-page booklet summarizing the school activ- 
ities in report and graphic style, was printed in the 


form of a tribute to his activities while connected with 
the school system. 


HAROLD BENJAMIN, pfofessor of education at the 
University of Minnesota, has been appointed editor of 
a special volume of the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, to be published in 
November. The general topic will be ‘Education for 
Social Control.” Contributors include M. E. Hac- 
GERTY and L. B. Kinney of the University of Minne- 
sota. 


E. B. RENAUD has been knighted by the French gov- 
ernment for his scientific work in anthropology and 
archeology. Dr. Renaud organized the anthropology 
department at the University of Denver, and its Mu- 
seum of Archeology. The latter contains what is said 
to be largest known colle-tion of stone artifacts from 
the plains, and of pottery shards from both plains 
country and the Southwest. 


GEORGE CARROTHERS, director of the Bureau of Co- 
operation with Educational Institutions, University of 
Michigan, has been elected president of the recently 
organized Association of Michigan North Central Col- 
leges. The association will form a “clearing house” 
for information and study of collegiate problems and 
will cooperate with accrediting agencies in making visi- 
tations. 


WILLIAM ABERHART, high-school principal and 
Bible institute leader of Caigary, Alta., led his party, 
the Social Credit league, to an overwhelming victory in 


recent Alberta elections. The Social Credit league, 
which the opposition party, the United Farmers, was 
said not to have taken seriously, won 60 of the 63 legis- 
lative seats. The principal plank in the winning plat- 
form was one on “basic dividends,” which is said to 
guarantee $25 a month to every citizen. 


F. C. ROSECRANCE, former life advisement director 
for the Milwaukee public schools, will be an associate 
professor in the School of Education at Northwestern 
University during the coming year. Other appoint- 
ments in the School of Education include those of E. T. 
McSwain, WHIT BROGAN, and GEORGE E. AXTELLE 
to the post of assistant professor ; FRANK ENDICOTT, to 
be instructor in Education; and HAROLD C. COFFMAN 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, as visiting 
professor. EuGENE S. LAWLER has been promoted 
from assistant professor to associate professor, and 
HowarpD LANE has been advanced from instructor 
to assistant professor in Education. Henry J. OrTo 
leaves the School of Education to become director of 
education for the W. K. Kellogg foundation at Battle 
Creek, Mich. SHIRLEY HAMRIN has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to take the position as principal 
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of the University High School, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Ill. 


SHAILER MATHEWS, deansemeritus of the University 
of Chicago divinity school, was the week-end guest, 
August 25, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Clifford 
W. Barnes, Northeast Harbor, Me. He spoke at the 
Northeast Harbor Sunday Evening club. At luncheon 
with him the next day were JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
of Yale University, JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., both 
of whom have homes at Seal Harbor, a stone’s throw 
down the coast of Mount Desert Island from Northeast 
Harbor ; RiIcHArD Casot of Harvard University ; Ros- 
COE Brown of Columbia; the Rev. TertT1us VAN 
Dyke of Princeton, and WILLIAM Draper Lewis of 
Pennsylvania. Several ambassadors, including the sen- 
ior HENRY MORGENTHAU and THEODORE MARBURG, 
were also in the party, as were FRANCIS G. PEABODY 
of Cambridge, Bishop WILLIAM LAWRENCE of Bos- 
ton, SAMUEL E.ior of Boston, and SAMUEL S. DruRY 
of St. Paul’s school. 


Meetings and Conferences 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK will be observed this 
year from November 11 to 17. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
N. E. A., will hold its annual meeting in St. Louis, 
Missouri, February 22-27, 1936. 


THE PROFESSIONAL INTERFRATERNITY CONFER- 
ENCE will hold its biennial conference in Chicago, IIli- 
nois, October 11-12, 1935, at the Union League Club. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE will hold its annual meeting in 
St. Louis, Missouri, with December 30, 1935, as the 
opening date. 

Put DELTA Kappa will hold its biennial national 
council in St. Louis, Missouri, December 27-28-30, 
1935, at Hotel Statler. The report of the National 
Reorganization Committee will be the feature of the 
meeting. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA, extension 
division, conducted a writers’ conference at Blue Ridge, 
N. C., August 5-17. Lectures, round-table discussion, 
criticisms, and readings, in which professional writers, 
amateurs, publishers and booksellers took part, formed 
the program of the fortnight’s activities. 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE sponsored the 
third annual out-of-school education conference, July 
19. Meetings were given over to the discussion of out- 
of-school educational work being done in Michigan, 
the youth administration program in so far as it affects 
Michigan, and various phases of adult education. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS spon- 
sored a conference for school administrators June 24 to 
26. Current problems of school finance, public rela- 
tions, administration of the teaching staff, administra- 
tion of the curriculum, the school plant, and general 
administration were discussed. More than 1,000 at- 
tended. The conference went on fecord as favoring 
and requesting a larger degree of participation by the 
federal government in the support of public education. 


MONTANA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION’S annual con- 
ventions will be held October 24-26 at four centers in 
the state. Speakers will include O. C. Pratt, superin- 
tendent of schools at Spokane, Wash., J. R. Jewell, 
director of secondary-teacher training of Oregon; 
Wilbur L. Beauchamp, assistant professor, University 
of Chicago; Carleton Washburne, superintendent of 
the Winnetka, III., grade-school system; Willard E. 
Givens, secretary, N. E. A.; and George Selke, presi- 
dent, St. Cloud, Minn., Teachers College. 


THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS on Com- 
mercial Education was held in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
during the first week in September. The United States 
government accepted an invitation to participate. 

The purpose of the congress was to bring together 
the leaders in business education to discuss trends and 
practices. One part of the program was an itinerant 
course on the economics, geography, and industries of 
Czechoslovakia. At the ten major stops in the tour, 
lectures were given to interpret the geographic, eco- 
nomic and social factors determining the development 
of industry and the community. The tour began at 
Prague, August 15, and ended there just before the 
congress opened, September 2. 


THE First Institute for Sixth Corps Area Camp 
Educational Advisers of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps was held at the University of Chicago, August 
15, 16, and 17, with Sandford Sellers, Jr., educational 
adviser for the Sixth Corps Area, presiding. Camp 
educational advisers of the entire Area, which com- 
prises Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan, were present. 
The purpose of the institute was to study the accom- 
plishments to date and consider the CCC educational 
program of the future. 

Numerous educational experts, including Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, president of the University of Chi- 
cago; Malcolm G. Little, University of Wisconsin ; 
W. C. Reavis of the University of Chicago; Ernest O. 
Melby, Northwestern University ; and John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of Education, were 
among the speakers. Camp advisers also took an active 
part in the programs. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER and the University of 
Denver School of Commerce conducted two group 
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meetings of special note during the past summer. An 
Institute of Public Affairs was presented in three units 
in three successive months. “What Can Education do 
for the Advancement of the Social Order?” ended 
June 28. In July, the second unit, “Economic Plan- 
ning for Social Security,” was held; and ‘New Goals 
and New Problems in Government” was the subject of 
the third unit, which concluded August 2. 

The School of Business sponsored a Business Educa- 
tion Conference June 28 and 29, the central theme be- 
ing “Social and Economic Trends, and their Implica- 
tions in High-School Business Education.” Subject of 
the first session was “Transitions in Business Employ- 
ments,”” and the second session considered ‘‘Business 
Education to Meet New Vocational Needs.” The con- 
ference was followed by panel discussions. 


Colleges and Universities 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER reported an enroll- 
ment in its 1935 summer session virtually double that 
of 1934. Meetings of various national organizations 
and conferences sponsored by the university were given 
as reasons for the marked increase. 


PURDUE UNIversiITY has recently announced a pub- 
lic safety institute. Lieut. Franklin M. Kreml, director 
of the bureau of accident prevention of the Evanston, 
Ill., police, was granted a six-month leave of absence 
to accept a position offered him on the safety institute 
staff. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, in cooperation with the 
American Bankers association, inaugurated a course 
this summer in the study of administrative phases of 
banking. Enrollment was limited to 200 students ac- 
tively engaged in the banking business. Following two 
weeks in residence, students began ten months of su- 
pervised study at home, with an additional two weeks 
in residence planned for June, 1936; another ten- 
month home-work period, and a final residence session 
in June, 1937. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, through its Depart- 
ment of Education, in cooperation with the Chicago 
city school system, will present four seminars for lead- 
ing administrators of the city during the 1935-36 
school year. Prof. George C. Works will conduct the 
seminar on “The Junior College’; Prof. Nelson B. 
Henry, that on “The Curriculum”; Prof. William C. 
Reavis, ‘Duties of School Principals” ; and Prof. Frank 
N. Freeman, ‘Tests and Measurements.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, through its School 
of Education, in cooperation with the University Ex- 
tension division, will again offer teachers through- 
out the state of Michigan a field course in education. 
“State and National Trends in Education,” with special 


reference to the curriculum of elementary and second- 
ary schools, will be the central theme. The major ob- 
jective will be to afford an opportunity for the critical 
appraisal of significant issues relating to the curricu- 
lum, to present accounts of innovating practices in 
schools, and to assist in introducing desirable changes. 


STEVENS INsTITUTE has for several years sponsored 
a camp about 50 miles from Hoboken for 40 to 50 pre- 
paratory-school boys who are prospective students of 
engineering. The purpose of the activity is to give 
these boys a chance to study themselves and their fitness 
to undertake the engineering courses. The project is a 
result of the desire to reduce the heavy collegiate mor- 
tality among those enrolling in engineering, as data 
show that only about one-third of the freshmen enter- 
ing this field graduate in it four years later. Personal 
association, laboratory tests, exposure to field work in 
surveying, and lectures on the major divisions of en- 
gineering are among the means provided to further the 
objective. The New York Times, in an editorial Au- 
gust 28, comments that President Davis of Stevens In- 
stitute is attempting to apply some of the theories of 
education by trying to solve the administrative problem 
of a wise selection of a freshman class. Such tests as 
are used, adds the Times, are for the purpose of indi- 
cating probable success or failure, rather than for mak- 
ing definite predictions. 

(Those interested in guidance in the field of engi- 
neering will find Vocational Guidance in Engineering 
Lines, a 500-page book sponsored by the American As- 
sociation of Engineers, helpful. It contains 60 chapters 
covering the general and special fields of engineering, 
including such titles as “Consulting Engineering” by 
Frederic A. Molitor; “Engineering Ethics” by the edi- 
tors ; “Engineering Compensation,” by E. P. Goodrich ; 
“City-Planning Engineering’ by Morris Knowles; 
“Dam Engineering” by Edward Wegmann; “Steel- 
Building Engineering” by H. G. Balcom; ‘‘Reclama- 
tion, Drainage, and Irrigation Engineering” by George 
B. Hills, and many other articles pertinent to the field 
of guidance.) 


Public Schools 


An act designed to raise the certification standards 
for teachers, sponsored by the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, was vetoed by Governor Henry Horner at 
the spring session of the Illinois legislature. 

The New Jersey state board of education has given 
the state commissioner of education authority to grant 
credit toward a qualifying certificate for work done in 
the emergency junior colleges. 

Institutions of learning accredited at the time of the 
Spring meeting of the North Central Association are 
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summarized and announced as follows: secondary 
schools, 2,580; junior colleges, 54; colleges and uni- 
versities, 228. 


The school board of Covington, Ky., has adopted a 
compulsory retirement system for teachers reaching the 
age of seventy. The rule, which goes into effect in 
September, 1936, is in accordance with new state laws. 


The American Council on Education is organizing a 
staff and a commission to make an inquiry into the 
needs and training of young people in the United 
States. The General Education Board has made avail- 
able a fund of $100,000 a year for five years for this 
purpose. 

Seventeen educational summer camps for more than 
1,200 unemployed women were authorized August 14 
in eleven states by Harry L. Hopkins, federal emer- 
gency relief administrator. Mr. Hopkins announced 
that others were under consideration, and still others 
would be approved if and when state relief officials re- 
quested them. 


Approximately $625,999,000 is needed immediately 
for school-building construction throughout the coun- 
try, according to the results of a survey received by the 
Public Works Administration. The estimate is based 
on returns received from twenty-four state departments 
of education. The largest program is that for Massa- 
chusetts, calling for an appropriation of $31,726,729 
for 168 projects. 


The board of education of Lexington, Ky., has 
adopted a new plan for the administration of its fiscal 
affairs during the school year 1935-36. Under the new 
set-up, Superintendent Harry H. Hill will be in charge 
of all phases of the educational work, under the gen- 
eral supervision of the board. Ben B. Herr, assistant 
superintendent and business director under the arrange- 
ment, will work under Mr. Hill’s direction. 


Grading of examination papers automatically is the 
contribution toward the teacher’s millennium disclosed 
in the application for a patent, made August 5 by Her- 
bert Lehmann and Joseph Svada, teachers of Wood- 
ridge, N. J. The machine is said to be an accurate ex- 
aminer of true-false type tests, accomplishing its pur- 
pose by means of electric contacts and perforations. 
“Rights” and ‘‘wrongs’’ are automatically listed, and 
one hundred papers can be graded in about four min- 
utes, according to the inventors. 


Five members from the lower and five from the 
upper house of the Illinois legislature have been ap- 
pointed by Governor Horner to continue the study of 
the public school system of Illinois begun during the 
spring by another commission composed of lay and 
political members. The new commission has met and 


invited the advice of Thomas Benner, dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Illinois, William C. 
Reavis of the University of Chicago, and E. S. Lawler 
of Northwestern University. 


Evidences of improvement in the school field in 
South Dakota include: a 10 to 1 majority favoring is- 
suing bonds to build a new high school in Custer ; the 
opening of an air-conditioned school building costing 
$100,000 in Groton; the reinstatement of home eco- 
nomics in Alpena ; the addition of home economics and 
social studies in the high school at Canova ; the employ- 
ment of an additional teacher in the high school at Gar- 
retson ; the building of a grade school addition and a 
new high school unit in Sioux Falls, and the restoration 
of teachers’ salaries in Sioux Falls to the level before 
the last cut. 


The fifth annual report, dated June, 1935, of a con- 
tinuous “‘self-survey” of the Elmhurst, IIl., schools 
gives an extensive picture of the school problems of a 
suburban city. It includes studies of school popula- 
tion, achievement of pupils, community relations, cur- 
riculum, research, survey of methods, pupil activities, 
utilization of supervisory assistance by teachers, utiliza- 
tion and care of buildings, grounds and equipment, 
school costs, statistical reports and directories, and a 
summary with recommendations. The “'self-survey” 
has as its purpose the calling of attentica to weaknesses 
in the school system. It was prepared by V. L. Beggs, 
superintendent of schools, and his supervisory staff, 
with the assistance of William C. Reavis of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Murals in the auditorium of the Stamford, Conn., 


-high school have been completed by James Daugherty, 


who has painted murals in other public buildings in 
this country. The work, which required six months 
for completion, was begun as a PWA project last 
winter. Faculty and students assisted as models for the 
two hundred or more figures used. The painting, nine 
feet in height, covers eight walls of the room, and is 
a composition of brilliant colors. One of the four 
main panels depicts the historical New England back- 
ground ; another, the music of America, including In- 
dian, Negro, hill-billy, “jazz.” A third panel shows 
the varied school activities, art, science and other 
studies, recreation, and athletics. Complexities of the 
out-of-school world are shown on the fourth panel. 


Articles describing the school finance systems of the 
various states, concluding the series of statements in 
this field, are announced by the Research Division of 
the National Education Association. 

Each of these statements shows the principal sources 
of revenue in the state school systems, and outlines the 
method followed in apportioning state school funds to 
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local districts. Such descriptions are now available for 
the following states: 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, II- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


A system of teaching apprenticeships for one year 
will be in force in the Chicago school system during 
1935-36, to be granted graduates of accredited colleges 
who can furnish proof that they have been legal resi- 
dents of Chicago for at least ten years, and who can 
meet the North Central requirements, including fifteen 
semester hours in education and fifteen semester hours 
in their field of specialization. 

Apprentices will be selected by the superintendent 
with the approval of the Board of Education on the 
basis of an examination consisting of a written test in 
English and in United States history, an evaluation of 
their college records, and a personal interview. They 
will be under the general supervision of the Chicago 
Normal College. 


Apprenticeships will be granted for the present in 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, sociology, French, 
German, Latin, Spanish, art, commercial geography, 
instrumental music, salesmanship, accounting, pho- 
nography, physiotherapy, and automobile, electric, 
foundry, forge, machine and printing shops. 


New and distinctive work being done in the schools 
of Scotland was reported by William Boyd in the July- 
August issue of The New Era, a magazine in the field 
of Scottish education. Mr. Boyd found that the re- 
ports he received gave the impression of vitality rather 
than of progress, with more experiments being con- 
ducted in the south of Scotland than in the north. As 
one considerable item of progress, the abolishment of 
home study and corporal punishment in a certain 
school was cited as not being done in ‘‘many small 
schools and still fewer big schools.” New life was 
shown in three directions: directors of education who 
are professionally competent, having more power and 
freedom than teachers had ever enjoyed before ; prog- 
ress in teacher-training colleges, with a small body of 
students studying in graduate courses toward a Bach- 
elor of Education degree; and active progress among 
many of the classroom teachers, with a special stirring 
among teachers of the arts. Glasgow was reported as 
carrying on experiments in organization and adminis- 
tration, including use of the cinema, classes for stam- 


merers, holiday schools, and special provisions for 
backward pupils. 


Additional education or help in obtaining work have 
been opened to the youth of the country through an 
executive order of President Roosevelt, issued the latter 
part of June, which sets aside $50,000,000 for the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. The activity, which ab- 
sorbs that function of the FERA concerned with help- 
ing college students, is frankiy an experiment, and will 
be applied to students from 16 to 25 years of age. 

The purpose of the National Youth Administration 
is to put youths either back in school or back in employ- 
ment. Arrangements have been made to pay high- 
school pupils a small monthly sum, and to extend help 
also to college and graduate students. Aubrey Wil- 
liams, the director, on August 20 announced the inten- 
tion of providing part-time jobs for 350,000 students. 

Transients of this age-group will also be aided, Mr. 
Williams said, referring to 56,000 youths in this classi- 
fication. For them a practical program, with school 
opportunities, will be given in return for part-time 
work. 

Mr. Williams said the only phase of the youth ad- 
ministration lacking plans was that involving appren- 
tices, listed as a minor activity. William F. Patterson, 
executive secretary of the federal committee on appren- 
tice training, is in charge of this phase of the program. 
An apprenticeship term of not less than one year nor 
more than five is planned, with wages of one-fourth an 
adult workman’s to be paid. 

Each state will have a director to handle youth ad- 
ministration activities, his principal duty being to find 
places where young people can be placed as appren- 
tices, students, and employees. 

The National Advisory Committee of the youth ad- 
ministration is composed of a wide variety of members, 
drawn from business, the clergy, education, and other 
professions. Members are: 

Charles W. Taussig, chairman, president of the 
American Molasses Co.; Adolph A. Berle, Jr., cham- 
berlain of the City of New York; Mary McLeod 
Bethune, president, Cookman-Bethune College ; Selma 
Borchardt, vice president, American Federation of 
Teachers; Frank L. Boyden, headmaster, Deerfield 
(Mass.) Academy; Howard S. Braucher, secretary, 
American Playground Recreation Association; Louis 
Brownlow, director, Public Administration Clearing 
House ; Glenn Cunningham, athlete; Henry Dennison, 
president, Denison Manufacturing Co.; Amelia Ear- 
hart, aviatrix; Kenneth Farrier, Farmers’ Cooperative 
Store; William A. Green, president, American Fed- 
eration of Labor; George Harrison, president, Rail- 
way Clerks; Sidney Hillman, president, Amalgamated 
Clothing Works; the Rev. George W. Johnson, Na- 
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tional Catholic Welfare Association; Mordecai John- 
son, president, Howard University; Charles H. Judd, 
chairman, Department of Education, University of Chi- 
cago; E. H. Lindley, president, University of Kansas; 
Bishop Francis E. McConnell, president, American As- 
sociation for Social Security; Thomas J. McInerney, 
Grange League Federation, Ithaca, N. Y.; Bernarr 
MacFadden, publisher ; Percy Hiram Maxim, scientist ; 
the Rev. Edward R. Moore, member of numerous 
welfare groups; Elizabeth Morrissy, professor of eco- 
nomics, College of Notre Dame of Maryland ; Donald 
R. Murphy, editor, Wallace's Farmer ; Julia O'Connor, 
Trade Union League; Clarence Poe, editor The Pro- 
gressive Farmer ; David Desola Pool, president, Union 
of Sephardic Congregations; Agnes Samuelson, State 
Superintendent of Instruction, lowa; Mae K. Sargent, 
Bureau of Catholic Charities, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
M. W. Thatcher, representative of several farmers’ 
unions; Florence Thorne, director of research, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor ; David Weglein, Superintend- 
ent of City Schools, Baltimore, Md. ; Owen D. Young, 
industrialist; George F. Zook, president, American 
Council of Education. 


Twelve thousand teachers and friends of education, 
including approximately 1,200 official delegates, made 
the National Education Association’s annual conven- 
tion, held at Denver, June 30 to July 4, and featured by 
a vigorous battle between educational liberals and con- 
servatives, not only the largest of the depression years, 
but also one of the liveliest. 

Miss Agnes Samuelson of Des Moines, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for Iowa, was named to 
succeed Henry Lester Smith as president. The eleven 
vice presidents were chosen as follows: George T. 
Avery, Fort Collins, Colo.; Paul Monro, Selma, Ala. ; 
Norman Hamilton, Price, Utah; Bertha C. Knemeyer, 
Elko, Nev. ; Vierling Kersey, Sacramento, Calif. ; E. W. 
Butterfield, Hartford, Conn.; R. H. Snyder, Albion, 
Idaho; L. P. Terrebonee, Plaquemines, La.; Charles 
Carroll, Providence, R. I.; Mary E. Hite, Columbia, 
S. C.; and John Callahan, Madison, Wis. R. E. Offen- 
hauer, Lima, Ohio, was re-elected treasurer. 

After a lively campaign, Portland, Ore., was selected 
as the 1936 convention city. St. Paul and Detroit 
were losers in this contest. Portland was host to the 
N. E. A. only once before. That was in 1917. 

Perhaps the most spectacular feature of the conven- 
tion and considered by many to be one of the most sig- 
nificant, was the battle of the “liberals” to bring about 
adoption of their academic-freedom program. Prelim- 
inary skirmishes were won by conservative elements, 
but on the final day of the convention, every point of 
the liberals that was presented was won. Victory came 
through liberalizing the resolutions committee's report 


on the academic-freedom problem. At the close, the 
amended resolution provided: 

1. A committee of five, which the directors are spe- 
cifically instructed to appoint ; 

2. That N. E. A. definitely believes teachers and ad- 
ministrators should have full opportunity to present 
different points of view on all controversial questions ; 

3. That N. E. A., through the committee, shall co- 
operate with “‘respectable and recognized” organiza- 
tions engaged in maintaining the principles of aca- 
demic freedom ; 

4. That the committee, when named, shall take steps 
to combat legislation aimed at academic freedom ; 

5. That N. E. A. believes the democratic form of 
government is the best so far devised, and pledges it- 
self so to teach the youth of the nation. 

In a radio broadcast the Saturday afternoon preced- 
ing the convention, Henry Lester Smith, president, 
placed squarely on the shoulders of the teacher the re- 
sponsibility for reclaiming the restless, nomadic youth 
of post-depression America, and for extending needed 
education to the adult. Said Doctor Smith: 

“In the face of the bitter winds of controversy, the 
teacher must somehow stand firm and unbiased as the 
instructor of your children. We call the child's right 
to learn the truth, as the truth is known, academic free- 
dom, and your teachers appeal to you to help them safe- 
guard this right. 

“Among the most important topics to be discussed 

is the fate of our wandering youth. Teachers 
must be prepared to perform for these neglected youths 
services that count. 

“We remember also that there are millions of adults 
who are unemployed and many thousands who have 
had their working hours shortened. These, too, must 
have an opportunity to enrich their lives through 
worthy occupation of leisure time, and the teachers 
convening here will make better plans for the educa- 
tion of adults.” 

Numerous panel discussion groups were in ses- 
sion on Wednesday. ‘Needs of Youth,” “Academic 
Freedom,” ‘““The Economic Status of the Teachers,” 
‘The Teacher as a Citizen,’”’ ‘‘Education’s Oldest Chal- 
lenge—Character,” ‘Credit Unions,” ‘The Teacher's 
Health,” and other topics were dealt with in consider- 
able detail. Reports of committees were received, one 
or two of which are reviewed in this issue of THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN. 


Publications 


Minnesota Public-School Teacher Turnover, Train- 
ing, Experience, and Supply, 1934-35, shows a slightly 
increased turnover in Minnesota in 1934-35. The per- 
centage of teachers remaining in the same districts in 
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1934-35 was 77.1, as compared to 79.3 per cent in 
1933-34. Other data pertinent to the title of the 20- 
page, mimeographed pamphlet are given similar statis- 
tical treatment. The pamphlet was prepared by the 
Department of Education of the State of Minnesota. 


Schools and Taxes, prepared by the Joint Commis- 
sion on the Emergency in Education, of the National 
Education Association, and the Department of Super- 
intendence, shows such up-to-the-minute statistics as 
the distribution of teachers according to salary received 
in 1935; school costs and governmental costs, 1926- 
34; and school housing conditions. Brief articles on 
each of the graphical illustrations are included. The 
pamphlet contains 15 pages, with a foreword by John 
K. Norton, chairman of the commission. Price of the 
booklet is 25c. 


Kalamazoo Public Schools, An Interpretation, pub- 
lished by the Board of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
contains 24 pages of data, largely in the form of photo- 
graphs, about the activities of the school system. Sub- 
jects, such as ‘Fundamental Skills,” “Health and Rec- 
reation,” “Specialized Training,” ‘Adult Education,” 
“Social Adjustability,” and “Character Development,” 
are explained by pictures of pupils engaged in the par- 
ticular activity. A brief foreword is written by Harold 
C. Hunt, superintendent of schools. 


Doctors’ Theses in Education. Ruth A. Gray. 
Washington: Office of Education, 1935. Pp. 69. 

A list of 797 theses deposited with the Office of Edu- 
cation, and available for loan, is contained in this pam- 
phlet, which is the result of several years’ collecting. 
Sentence summaries are given of printed theses. The 
list is compiled alphabetically by author, subject, and 
institution. A hope is expressed by the compiler that 
annual printed supplements of doctoral theses in edu- 
cation and allied fields may be issued. The booklet is 
priced at 10c. 


Values of Education to the State. Paul Irvine. 
Montgomery: Alabama Education Association, 1935. 
Pp. 27. 

“Interesting and indisputable facts relating to cer- 
tain phases of the social and economic benefits de- 
rived from education” are set forth in this pamphlet. 
Its value is enhanced by frequent diagrams in car- 
toon form. Topic headings, including ‘Education 
Increases Purchasing Power and Creates Wants,” 
“Schools Contribute to Public Health,’ ‘Public Educa- 
tion as an Investment,” indicate its scope. A foreword 
by P. M. Munro, and a bibliography are also contained 
in the pamphlet. 

The Educational Review, official organ of the New 


Brunswick Teachers’ association, enters upon its fif- 
tieth year of publication with the issuance of its Sep- 


tember number. First published in June, 1886, as 
“The New Brunswick Journal of Education,” it was 
succeeded in 1887 by the magazine of the present title. 
It is the second oldest educational publication, so far as 
is known, in Canada. During the coming year, the 
publication announces its purpose of devoting a major 
share of its activities to the teaching of English and of 
civics. The September issue begins the articles on Eng- 
lish, covering the work of the first three grades. Civics 
will be treated in articles in the October number. 


Teachers’ Salary Cuts and Restorations in 144 re- 
porting cities are summarized in News Bulletins No. 1 
and No. 2, released July 19 and August 15, respec- 
tively, by the Educational Research Service, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence and Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association. Data were gathered on 
a nation-wide basis, giving a reliable cross section of 
activities in the field studied. The summary statement 
covering both bulletins is as follows. 

“Two of the 144 cities did not find it necessary to 
cut salaries during the depression; 19 cities have re- 
stored salaries for 1935-36; 77 cities have partially re- 
stored salaries; 42 have maintained salary cuts; one 
city has adopted a new schedule which will require for 
1935-36 the full salary requirements of 1934-35 if the 
budget is met ; two that increased cuts in 1934-35 have 
not determined the amount salaries will be cut in 1935- 
36 ; one city has met absolutely necessary operating ex- 
penses and paid the balance of the receipts to teachers 
and other employees.” 


The International Journal of Individual Psychology, 
a new publication “to promote a knowledge of the ap- 
plications of individual psychology in the fields of 
psychiatry, medicine, psychology, pedagogy, criminol- 
ogy, and social work,” is announced, with Dr. Alfred 
Adler as editor-in-chief. The Journal, which will be 
published in Chicago, is in the nature of an English 
counterpart of the International Zeitschrift for Indi- 
vidual psychologie, a German publication which Doc- 
tor Adler and his associates have issued in Vienna since 
1913. Twelve articles by authoritative exponents of 
the Adlerian school are included in the initial number. 
They include: ‘What is Neurosis?” by Alfred Adler; 
“Homosexuality as Neurosis,” by Erwin O. Krausz; 
“Development of Character,” by Ferdinand Birnbaum ; 
and ‘Punishment in School,” by Oscar Spiel. Doctor 
Adler is now occupying the chair of Medical Psychol- 
ogy at Long Island Medical College, and he has already 
taken first steps toward becoming an American Cciti- 
zen. Other leading psychologists have migrated to the 
United States, indicating the possibility that this coun- 
try may replace Vienna as the center of this new psy- 
chology. 
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The Teacher's Economic Position: Facts and Rec- 
ommendations, makes a frontal attack on the problem 
of the teacher’s economic status, and gives suggestions 
for improvement. 

Information on living conditions, renting of homes, 
number of dependents supported, income of teachers 
classified as to sources, borrowing resorted to by 
teachers, financial assets and liabilities, and case re- 
ports, all of which are treated in the study, indicate the 
scope of the investigation, which was conducted by 
members of the Committee on the Economic Status of 
the Teacher, and reported at the Denver meeting of the 
N.E. A. 

A general conclusion, based on a new index believed 
to have certain advantages over earlier ones, is that the 
teacher’s cost of living, while showing a somewhat 
lower trend, is not greatly different from that of the 
wage earner’s. It is estimated that if living costs rise 
at the same rate as they have thus far, the average pur- 
chasing power of all teachers in the nation will be only 
about five per cent above the 1928-29 level. A more 
serious loss in purchasing power will result if the cus- 
tomary lag of teachers’ salaries is not eliminated, says 
the report. 

The study suggests that a need for better judgment 
of relative values is needed among teachers as a group. 
An improvement in the economic status of teachers, 
not at the expense of, but in connection with, the eco- 
nomic progress of the people as a whole, is suggested 
as greatly to be desired. 

Other recommendations include: establishment of 
maximum salary at not less than twice the annual local 
cost of necessities for an experienced teacher, and the 
minimum at not less than one and one-third times the 
annual local cost of necessities for an inexperienced 
teacher; that salaries be suitable to attract people of 
the calibre need in teaching; and that maximum salary 
may be reached within ten years, providing the max- 
imum amount of training is also obtained. 

The report contains 46 tables and 13 figures, a table 
of contents, and indexes to tables and figures, as well 
as an appendix. It is listed at 50c. 


Analysis and Comparison of Salaries Actually Re- 
ceived in Various United States Cities for the Year 
1934-35, prepared by Henry W. Magnuson, assistant 
in research in the Oakland, Calif., schools, gives a care- 
ful comparison of salaries in four city groups, two of 
which are national, and the other two, certain Califor- 
nia cities. Mr. Magnuson writes: 

“Two rather important indications of trend should 
make a student of salary schedules somewhat cautious 
of too hasty a generalization on the basis of printed 
salary schedules. The first of these is the marked per- 
centage of the professional personnel rapidly approach- 


ing the maximum salary on the various schedules 
(especially those cities maintaining automatic increase) 
because of the small turnover in personnel ; 
during the past few years. Accordingly, the minimum 
salary actually paid is rapidly approaching the sched- 
uled maximum. The second caution which should be 
exercised concerns the number of teachers who though 
classified on one level are drawing the salaries of a 
higher compensation level because of the possession of 
more advanced credentials or because of the acceptance 
of additional professional responsibilities.” 

Fifteen pages of tables are included in the 25-page 
publication, which is in mimeograph form. 


“Liberalizing the Curriculum,” a 78-page publica- 
tion compiled by the Committee on Professional Activ- 
ities of the Los Angeles City Schools, gives an exten- 
sive summary of work conducted along the line of 
modern trends by curriculum study groups in second- 
ary and elementary education. 

“Objectives of Secondary Education’ and ‘‘Recent 
Curriculum Development” were prepared as introduc- 
tory articles by Arthur Gould, deputy superintendent, 
and W. B. Featherstone, director of the secondary cur- 
riculum section respectively. 

Mr. Gould cites three purposes of the secondary 
schools in aiding pupils: to achieve satisfactory adjust- 
ments to their social environment, to achieve satisfac- 
tory adjustments to their physical environments, and 
to develop and maintain sound physical and mental 
health. 

Mr. Featherstone’s conception of the modern point 
of view may be summarized as follows: 

r learning is an active process of building 
new resources, or re-enforcing old ones, for dealing 
with increasingly complex and novel situations in 
a more or less unpredictable world of affairs. The 
teacher is counselor and guide along the way of explo- 
ration and investigation. It is the dynamic 
and creative theory of learning.” 

He says there is a desire on the part of high-school 
and college authorities to establish a new basis of rela- 
tionships in matters of entrance regulations. Through 
a cooperative arrangement with the University of Cali- 
fornia, four Los Angeles high schools will be enabled 
to embark upon a far-reaching program of curriculum 
reorganization quite free from restraint of college en- 
trance regulations. The curriculum projects are di- 
rected toward increasing “informalization” of teaching 
procedures, and toward increasing unification of learn- 
ing activities of pupils. 

The following brief digests of several of the reports 
of the curriculum sections indicate the trend of thought 
followed by the Los Angeles group. 

A. A. Bissiri, who wrote the report for the science 
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and mathematics section, says the emphasis in science 
is on understanding of major concepts, and the devel- 
opment of desirable attitudes and insights, rather than 
on memorizing a large number of disconnected scien- 
tific facts. Seventh-, eighth- and ninth-grade courses 
are a continuous program, with the seventh-year course 
taught by industrial arts and household arts teachers, 
and not as separate subjects. The “cook-book”’ type of 
experiments is definitely discarded. 

The eighth year tends to be the terminal point for 
required courses in mathematics taught as independent 
subjects. Later mathematics will tend to be correlated 
with regular work in other fields. 

Another trend remarked by Mr. Brissiri is a more di- 
rect fusion of algebra and geometry. He further com- 
ments that greater adaptability is noticed among junior- 
rather than senior-high-school science and mathematics 
teachers, and he believes there is a need to retrain 
teachers in service. 

More opportunity for adolescents to obtain musical 
experience is urged by Louis W. Curtis in his report. 
He says that music is obviously a channel of self-ex- 
pression, and that self-expression is a basic attribute of 
adolescents. 

New emphases in music include that on the a capella 
choir, literature for which fits the range of boys, espe- 
cially, better than boys’ glee club literature ; cultivation 
and recognition of superior instrumental talent center- 
ing attention on radio and concert music that is avail- 
able, and the fact that music may be a background of 
many units of work of the “integrated program.” 

Lucy A. Hifle, summarizing the trends in English, 
finds them encouraging. Oral expression, through 
speech classes and the study of the drama, is coming 
into its own, she says. Another trend cited is that of 
the change from debating to the democratic panel dis- 
cussion. 

English as a tool is becoming increasingly recognized 
as a concern of the whole school. In general, the re- 
porting authority believes the emphasis is on creative 
expression of all kinds. 

Among items of a fourteen-point program in social 
science, T. M. Riley indicates the following trends: 
more concern for social culture; economic aspects of 
life emphasized, rather than chronology of political 
and military history ; more study of the life of contem- 
porary peoples; more emphasis on modification of be- 
havior and less on mastery of subject matter; variety 
of activities to meet individual needs; recognition that 
the objective type test is inadequate to measure all de- 
sirable educational outcomes, and recognition of the 
use of ‘power’ tests on the nature of the under- 
standings. 

Illustrative of recent trends noted is, in the seventh 
and eighth years, “The American Epic.” The time 


allotted to English and the social studies will be used 
in this field. “Contemporary Civilization” is the basis 
of the ninth- and tenth-year social studies. In the 
eleventh year, a double-period course on “American 
Life and Institutions” may be chosen, or single period 
work in “Literature of America,” or “Problems of 
American Citizenship.” 

Several electives are provided in the twelfth year, 
although all of these are not available in each school. 
Included are economics, social problems, international 
relations, Pan-Pacific history, history of California, and 
occupational orientation. 

H. O. Dyck summarizes recent developments at the 
Metropolitan High School. Such developments are 
part of the program for children going to work. They 
include short units, the teaching of several skills, voca- 
tional luncheons, a flexible program beginning at eight 
o'clock in the morning and continuing until five in the 
afternoon, and new courses as the demands of business 
change. 

Curriculum developments and services in the ele- 
mentary field are summarized by M. Madeline Veverka. 
She says: 

“The elementary school today does not aim to be a 
quiet, hushed place where all is order, where work is 
highly organized, where no problems enter to disturb 
the day. It is rather a laboratory where young children 
are moving about making mistakes and cor- 
recting them.” 

A change in report cards was among the significant 
matters reported. Marking of behavior and character 
traits is stressed. Marks in studies are “‘S’’ for “‘satis- 
factory,” and “‘N” for “needing attention.” 

Segregation of those with I. Q.’s from 130 to 170 
has proved to be beneficial, according to results of ex- 
periments and statistical evidence referred to by the re- 
porter. Those of high mentality should work inde- 
pendently on special units of study as a means of en- 
riching the curriculum through experience, the report 
also states. 


In the Lay Magazines 


PAINT, TIME, AND TALENT WorKING. Literary 
Digest 120: 22; August 24, 1935. 

Paint, time and talent to an estimated value of a mil- 
lion dollars are going to work in New York City on 
city schools, jails and public buildings, when 1,000 
artists will begin work on numerous projects. 

The Julia Richmond High School has a project 
already started, a mural 2,800 square feet in size, in the 
form of a geographical and produce map of the world. 
It is said to be so accurate that it will be a help to stu- 
dents in geography. 

“Evolution of Western Civilization” will be in 
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the library of Evander Childs High School, and wood 
carvers are to make sport figures in mahogany for the 
gymnasium at Seward Park High School. 

The cycle of a woman's life will be depicted on the 
walls of the recreation room in the House of Detention 
for Women. 


CULTIVATING THE KNOWLEDGE Crop. Trumbull 
White. New Outlook 165: 25-28; June, 1935. 

The spread of mere literacy and the expanding facil- 
ities for easy communication have begun to create a 
habit of and insistence for personal contact, thinks the 
author, which are reviving an offspring of the old 
lyceum and chautauqua. The pendulum, he believes, 
is swinging back from ‘remote control” to “personal 
appearance,” with “more substance and less silver 
tongue behind the speech.” 

He cites the ‘forum’ movement or trend, mention- 
ing especially that at Des Moines. People, Mr. White 
believes, are seeking first-hand knowledge, and the 
presentation, in fair turn, of each of the contentious 
points of view on moot questions. 

“Numerous lyceums and forums arise,” he says, 
“where 13,000 ‘chautauquas’ once served, to meet the 
new popular demand for ‘face-to-face’ information. 
The tide that carried William Jennings Bryan to fame 
is here again and swelling to a flood.” 


A ScHOOL TEACHER TALKS BACK. Anonymous. 
The American Mercury 35: 286-292; July, 1935. 

Is the small-town school teacher a person? Or is 
she a creature hedged in by taboos and don’ts until 
eventually she loses personality, and even enthusiasm 
and vitality ? 

The anonymous author inclines strongly toward the 
latter supposition, and cites numerous instances to show 
why the inferiority complex descends upon the teacher 
in the Mid-Western small town. 

What the author says is doubtless true in part in 
many smaller communities, although it seems hardly 
possible that the entire indictment can be true in any 
one place. As to the results of these restrictions, the 
author says: 


one thing that happens is that many intel- 
lectually vigorous, worthwhile men and women shun 
the teaching profession entirely because of the lack of 


freedom of personal life. I cannot truly in- 
terpret modern life to my students if I am forced to live 
as an outsider who may not be permitted to share the 
normal life of the community.” 


“EDUCATION AS A RACKET. Raymond Gram Swing. 
The Nation 141: 11-12; July 3, 1935. 

Not all education is a “racket,” nor is the particular 
offending part of education a racket everywhere—only 
in the South, and principally in Mississippi, according 
to Mr. Swing. 


In Mississippi, however, Mr. Swing maintains that 
the Smith-Hughes law, as administered there, has pro- 
vided a subsidy for the benefit of garment and textile 
industries. Under the guise of ‘vocational education,” 
girls are being trained to perform a single opeiation 
at a machine at public expense, declares the author, 
Under the NRA, the system was controlled partially, 
but now girls are taught by factory foremen “as they 
would be if there were no ‘education,’ ” and kept with. 
out wages from six to twelve weeks, and for months 
thereafter on a learner’s scale. 

The Office of Education has obtained a promise from 
Mississippi, according to Mr. Swing, that no federal 
funds shall be spent this year on textile schools, but he 
is skeptical about the keeping of the promise. 


MILITARY TRAINING. Edwin C. Johnson, Ralph C. 
Bishop. Forum and Century 94: 149-155; Septem- 
ber, 1935. 

Mr. Johnson, secretary of the Committee on Mili- 
tarism in Education, takes up the cudgel against mili- 
tary training in the schools, debating the question with 
Col. Bishop with right good will. Mr. Johnson cap- 
tioned his part of the argument: ‘$10,000,000 Yearly 
for Antisocial Education.” 

He casts dubious glances at the arguments of adher- 
ents of the ROTC, openly doubting that the military 
training now given does more than result in parade- 
ground proficiency. He pooh-poohs the claim that the 
ROTC is a type of education in which a youngster 
learns to be a gentleman, and in general, he indicates 
his lack of faith in the educational arguments advanced 
by proponents of military training. 

But the greatest argument against it, says Mr. John- 
son, is that it brings “to our war-breeding culture, bad 
enough to begin with, a systematic provision in the in- 
terests of the very military traditions, practices and in- 
stitutions of which the nations must divest themselves 
if catastrophe is to be averted.” 

Col. Bishop strikes back with the argument, “Of 
What Use is a Defenseless America?”” Among other 
things, he says that Mr. Johnson’s $10,000,000 is really 
$3,314,346. Further, he points to approximately 78,- 
000 reserve officers, most of whom are ROTC gradu- 
ates, as a reservoir of partially trained man-power such 
as a citizen army needs. He quotes Dr. Suzzallo on the 
physical benefits of military training, and goes on to 
say that the ROTC exerts a stabilizing influence on 
young men at a time when it does the most good. Col. 
Bishop, who, incidentally, is secretary of the Civilian 
Military Educational Fund, stoutly defends the military 
benefits, and sums up his argument as follows: 

“The whole question boils down to whether this is 
the opportune time to discard one of our inexpensive 
and effective safeguards. Would the abolishing of the 
ROTC from a handful of colleges have any practical 
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peace value? Would it not render us that much less 
prepared against nations which may prove to be other 
than peaceful? Will Mars make a speedy retreat into 
the limbo by reason of a defenseless America?” Col 
Bishop does not think so. 


New Books 


A Dictionary of Modern American Usage, by H. W. 
Horwill. New York: The Oxford University Press, 
1935. Pp. 369. 

The peculiar American argot is listed, plucked apart, 
and put together in this attempt to explain to the Eng- 
lish, and others who wish to know, just what the Amer- 
ican language is. Such words as “graft,” which is used 
“to denote illegitimate profit derived by holders of 
political or municipal office,” in America, is used only 
in the horticultural sense in England. Many words 
are listed whose meanings or usages have changed since 
the colonies broke from England. A considerable 
number of Americanisms are used exclusively on this 
side of the Atlantic. The volume is said to make fas- 
cinating reading for anyone who appreciates the rich 
possibilities of our mother tongue. 


Columbia Encyclopedia, edited by Clark Fisher 
Ansley. New York: The Columbia University Press. 
Pp. ii + 1949. 

Thin paper and eight years of work have resulted 
in a one-volume edition planned expressly for those 
who cannot afford a standard, expensive encyclopedia. 
The Columbia work will be placed on sale about Octo- 
ber 15, priced at $17.50. 

Clark Fisher Ansley, former dean of the College of 
Fine Arts, State University of Iowa, is the editor-in- 
chief. 

The longest of the 52,753 articles is about the 
United States, and contains 6,150 words. Biographical 
articles number 11,744, of which 5,039 are about 
Americans. Articles totaling 10,128 in number are on 
geographical subjects, and 3,353 others are on biblical 
topics. 

Subjects as recent as June, 1935, are included. 
Among these, many of which could not have been 
written ten years ago, are television, stratosphere, Sac- 
co-Vanzetti case. Others include “Turkey in the 
Straw,” lassoing, and the Conestoga wagon. 

Caesar, Lincoln, Washington, Bismarck, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, receive wordage in excess of 1,500; 
Christ, 1,200; Einstein, 400; Charles Chaplin, 180. 


The Origin and Development of the Public School 
Principalship, by Paul Revere Pierce. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. ix + 223. 

Development of the public-school principalship is 
traced by the author, who is principal of Wells High 


School, Chicago, in an attempt to fill a need for an his- 
torical account of one of the leading positions of pub- 
lic school administration. The evolution of profes- 
sional responsibilities of principals brought about by 
the rapid growth of cities and the development of the 
city superintendency provides the immediate historical 
background of the modern principalship. 

Following the first chapter, which describes the rise 
of the modern office of principal and which treats fac- 
tors retarding its development, the freeing of the prin- 
cipal from teaching duties, and the reaction to central 
office supervision, the book considers the development 
of the administrative and supervisory functions of the 
principal, his professional status, his place as a com- 
munity leader, and similar phases. 

Eight tables are included which show such data as 
maximum salaries paid to male and female principals 
in the large cities in 1855, salary schedule of principals 
in elementary schools having 25:or more classes in 
1929, and activities initiated by principals from 1915 
to 1930. 

A foreword is written by William C. Reavis, profes- 
sor of education at the University of Chicago. A bibli- 
ography is included, but no index. 


Development of the City Superintendency of 
Schools, by Theodore Lee Reller. Published by the 
author. Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1935. Pp. 339. 

Thirty-eight cities in almost as many different states 
were selected by Mr. Reller in his development of the 
story of the struggles by which the superintendency at- 
tained its present status. 

Many of the men mentioned by Mr. Reller, whose 
treatise brings back to notice most of the noted incum- 
bents of superintendencies of earlier days, fought their 
school boards, while others persuaded theirs. Among 
those mentioned in the book are Maxwell of New 
York, Gove of Denver, Parker of Quincy, Richards of 
Washington, Harris of St. Louis, Kendall of New 
Haven, White of Cleveland, and Philbrick of Boston. 
Of Buckley of Brooklyn, it was said that he served 
eighteen years “without making any suggestion touch- 
ing on school books, buildings, grading of classes or 
the thousand and one subjects with which those inter- 
ested in education are concerned. The board never 
consulted him. He never disturbed their peace or his 


own. 





HAVE YOU READ THE REORGANIZATION 
REPORT? 
It represents a serious attempt to mobilize the 
thinking of the entire fraternity on functional 
organization. 














Of Concern to Fraternity Members 


Despite the financial difficul- 
ties of students and school men 
throughout the country and de- 
spite the reduced percentage of 
membership in good standing through payment of the 
annual membership fees, Phi Delta Kappa continues to 
grow and to maintain its financial independence. A 
glance at the table below will give an accurate picture 
of the condition of the fraternity in regard to member- 
ship increase and fiscal condition for a period of six 
years. It is a record of which the organization may 
be proud and yet it has in it some cause for regret. 
In the sixth column is given the per cent of members 
in good standing year by year. During the past five 
years, the per cent in good standing has been decreas- 
ing. Although the decrease has not been alarming in 
extent, it is worthy of note and should prompt the fra- 
ternity to serious consideration of ways and means of 
overcoming the loss. 

What can be done to improve the situation? This is 
a matter for the individual chapters and the national 
council to determine. Are the annual membership fees 
too high? It would seem not. They are among the 
lowest assessed by professional fraternities. Is the 
method of collection at fault? It would seem not since 
the percentage of the membership in good standing in 
Phi Delta Kappa is very high when compared with 
similar records in other professional fraternities. 

Do the benefits of membership and fellowship pre- 
vail for members not in good standing in about the 
same degree as for members in good standing and, if 
so, may this be one of the reasons for the declining 
ratio of good standing memberships? Chapter meet- 
ings are attended by members not in good standing; 
national and state meetings are open to all members 
regardless of standing ; and, in some instances, chapter 
officers and faculty sponsors continue in office although 
in arrears. About the only distinctive difference in rec- 
ognition that prevails generally is in regard to the mail- 


MEMBERSHIP 
AND FINANCE 


ing list for THE PHt DELTA Kappan. Does this indi- 
cate a problem for the consideration of the council ? 

An analysis of the statistics for the 26th fiscal year 
by chapters reveals outstanding differences between 
chapters and their ability to maintain an active and 
functioning membership. Thirty-one chapters have 
more than 50 per cent of their membership in good 
standing. Of these, twenty-three have more than 60 
per cent and eight have more than 70 per cent in 
good standing. Twelve chapters have less than 50 per 
cent of their membership in good standing. Of these, 
five have less than 40 per cent, three have less than 30 
per cent, and one has less than 10 per cent in good © 
standing. | 

A scanning of the records of initiation by chapters 
is also illuminating. Six chapters had only one group 
to initiate throughout the year and five of these initi- 
ated during the summer school ; one initiated its only 
group in May. Thirteen chapters initiated more new 
members last year than in any of the three years im- 
mediately preceding while only eight chapters initiated 
fewer members than in any one of the three preceding 
years. The total number initiated last year was larger 
than the totals for the two preceding years although 
not as large as for the third preceding year. 

At the beginning of the year the executive commit- 
tee requested the executive secretary to economize on 
office expenditures by a 10 per cent reduction and this _ 
was accomplished ; to economize on clerical expense by — 
a 1214 per cent reduction and this was exceeded ; to re- 
duce his own salary by $900.00 and this was done; to | 
increase the expenditures for the magazine by 50 per 
cent and this was done, and to close the year within the 
budget total allowed by the council. The year was 
closed with a salvage within the budget of more than 
$700.00 although the budget allowance for the execu- 
tive committee itself was exceeded by 23.4 per cent. 
The remainder of the surplus accrued as a result of re- 
ceipts in excess of the total budget allowance. 


INCREASING MEMBERSHIP AND CONTINUOUS FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 








PRESENT 


SCHOOL YEAR | ENROLLMENT? 


FISCAL YEAR 


TOTAL INITIATES 


ADDED TO 
SURPLUS? 


PER CENT IN 
GOOD STANDING 


IN GOOD 
STANDING 





11,315 
12,405 
13,737 
14,944 
16,146 
17,468 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 











1,036 
1,161 
1,411 
1,267 
1,324 
1,379 


68.7 
69.4 
67.6 
60.7 
58.0 
55.0 


$3,352.20 
1,231.48 
3,001.75 
3,068.30 
2,226.40 
3,545.69 


7,768 
8,607 
9,282 
9,068 
9,371 
9,609 














* Exclusive of deceased, dropped, demitted, and duplicates by transfer. 
* Total accumulated surplus, May 31, 1935, exclusive of withdrawals approved by National Council, $17,905.45. In the pe- 
riod from June 1, 1930, to May 31, 1935, a total of $13,800.00 has been withdrawn from the surplus account to finance a num- 


ber of extra-budget expenditures. 
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DISTRICT NO. 1. 


States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 
FRANCIS F. Fea District Reprreruistion Aaa 
sitle, Wash eae University of Washington, Se- 


an mpertion Hall, Uni- 


School of Education, Univer- 


esne, Ore of Washington 
We Batam, Secretary, Box 247, eCollege Station, 


Iman, 
DISTRICT NO. 2. 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


WALTER E. MORGAN, District mirereccotiog, Assistant 
Saarinen of Public Instruc: State Dept. of Ed- 

cation, Library and Courts Bide Bldg., (ce Sen eediermeg Calif. 

Daigaeieniard Uni 
Charles H. 7 rend Secretary Box No, 1165, Stanford 
Universi iy. Calif. 

Lam BDA— seprnty of Calif 
Harold J. Ejifert, occretary. OHevitand Hall, University of 
California, Berkeley, 

ALPHA EpstLon—University “of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson ry, Box No. 123, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Avrua Zeta—University of Arizona 
John F, Walker, pares, ae TR ccemheceaned Station, 
College of Education, T 

a. Omrcron—Claremont 

Hanne Hall Warburton, Secretary, Education Department, 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


ROBERT E. WHITE, District Repro ze gs | of 
Mathematics Department, Northeast School I, Resi- 
dence Address: 3525 in Bivd., Poth City, Mo. 

Gamma—University of Missouri 
Bower Aly, Secretary, 216 Jesse Hall, University of Mis- 
souri, Colum Mo, 

Karpa—University of. Kansas 
J. Garland Downum, Rocreaeey, 117 Fraser Hall, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Mu—University of Texas 

Hemphill, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University Sta- 
tion, ‘Austin, Tex. 

ALPHA Areas Caverns of Oklahoma 
Leena D. jen enon, Soars, ai? No. S13, Pigty 

change, University 0: See. orman, 

ALPHA ogy Pit meng College 


Maurice M Department of Education, 
Kansas Stat ace tag: oon ng be 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 


States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota. 


ARNOLD E, JOYAL, District mepresentatiog. Professor of 
Education, College of Liber: , University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colo. 

Ersiton—University of I 
Donald R. Mallett, Secretary, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Lowa, Towa C 

Era—University of Minnesota 
L. J. Luker, gs Sem 2 
sity of Minnesota, M 

Omicron—University of Nel 
Charles A. Bowers, Secretary, 605 South 14th Street, 


Lincoln, Nebr. 

Apna Tueta—University of North Dakota 
Lawrence W. Hanson, retary, Box No. 546, Univer- 
sity Station, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Apna Mu lorado State College of Education 
Leon R. Hay, ne Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Gree —Untre 

ALPHA Sicma— aieeredi of Denver 
Norris F. Bush, Secreta: Department of Education, 
Collese of Liberal Arts, niversity of Denver, Denver, 


pee Hall, Univer- 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 


States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky. 


DON C. ROGERS, District Representative, Director of Re- 


x 1536 Ruth Avenue, Cincinnati, Oo. 
ivereity of Kertiece of Rducation, Univer- 
sity at Sion Se Tetiase ie 
DISTRICT NO, 6. 


States: ermont, New Hampshire, 
Rhode iilands New Y: my oe 
elongate marys Soe 

=> KLINE, District R conmtolioes 5 Prin- 


coe . ¥. 
Breta—Columbia 


College, Columbia Md Manat on Eo” tae 


THEetTa— 


Corte omer i Goldwin Smith Hall, 
"Heat Mesa Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hal, Kirkland Street, 


x Cater mS Pittsbur; 
‘Charles P. Secretary, 210 State Hall, University 
R od ork University 
H 
oe ag eet G, Go \ me ant 373 Mamaroneck Avenue, 


Tay~Univerty raf Bengey 
are te Eee, a haa 
Henry Moe / Secretary, 1452 No. 59th Street, 


A oo jot Hopkins U 
Te . ioe , 3805 ninety Avenue, Balti- 
more, M 

A T. 8 ARN — vat ae 
G. J. Fre v4 ec, Secretary, er Session Office, Penn- 
Senta a State College, ok “College, Pa. 


DISTRICT NO. 7 
States: Vi North Carolina, South Ca Tennes- 
= irginia, No rolina, 


Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 


sDWARG | Peet fag JR., District Re enttin, Pres 


od of tion, State Teachers 


PsP 
“Eugene Wate Secretary, Peabody College, Nashville, 


an "Bete —Univers of Virginia 
Arthur M arma, Secretary Room D, Peabody Hall, 
University Ba non Bg niversity, V: 

ALPHA Karen University or eaasseun. 
A. D. Sudier, Searetesy, Box He. 4006, University of 
Tennessee, K Ten 

ALPHA Xi— University of Ainbene 
C. E. Williams, oe, University of Alabama, Uni- 


versity, Ala. 











